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Public Corporations: Need to Examine 


Control and Structure 
By Lorp REITH 
We are most grateful to Lord Reith and the Editor of ““ The Times” 


for permission to reprint the article published in “‘ The Times” on 
3rd Fuly, 1956. 


} + public corporation middle-way of management between private 


enterprise and government departmental was recommended for the 
B.B.C. in 1926; Company became Corporation on Ist January, 1927; 
it was an examplar, unique. 

The system is designed to give the best of both—public control over 
major policy (absent in private enterprise), but no public interference in 
management (as in government departments) ; and to avoid the worst of both. 

In both corporation and departmental management the State owns ; 
and, since management derives from ownership—owner or his creatures 
managing—so, even though constitutionally the State is not supposed to 
manage, some (of the right) say it will; others (of the left) that it should. 

Warnings enough were given towards the end of the war that the 
nationalisation of transport and other services was bound to come; better 
the planning be dispassionate and expert than done by politicians, politically 
minded, and civil servants, civil service minded. No reply, Hinc illae lacrimae. 

Here was a momentous change in technique and procedure of public 
service management—a new fashion of government ; but corporations were 
set up as political (as much as economic or social) need was judged and their 
statutes framed, by all sorts of politicians and civil servants, in all sorts of 
circumstances and settings, and for all sorts of services. Treatment of major 
issues seems to have been based less on principle than on individual predi- 
lection and prejudice or simple accident; performance has depended too 
much on incidentals of personality; attitude and ambition of politicians 
and civil servants may be more determining (especially with irresolute 
management) than clauses of institutionalising statute or considered decisions 
of corporation. 


The Five Factors 
Five factors call urgently for authoritative consideration : 
(a) Accountability to Parliament ; 
(6) Minister’s position ; 
(c) Board system ; 
(d) Board appointments ; 
(e) Financial treatment of board and executives. 
As to accountability, the instrument of establishment should not only 


say what the corporation has to do—obligations and limitations—but as 
clearly as possible should specify the nature, degree, occasion, and method 
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of accountability. This apart—and subject to what is said below as to the 
minister’s position—over the whole range of the execution of its mission 
the corporation should have the same independence and freedom as com- 
mercial concerns—subject, of course, to their responsible exercise. 

The accountability issue is perhaps most often raised by questions 
asked (or attempted) in Parliament ; and members of both Houses can find 
the situation irritating and invidious. A self-denying ordinance has been 
passed implicitly if not explicitly providing against their interference in 
management; and as parliamentary questions can mean interference, the 
Table Clerks should not pass any of managerial (as distinct from policy) 
content. But members may genuinely be disturbed by and distrustful of 
what they know (or think they know)—general or particular—about the 
corporation ; despite the statute their constituents (they say) hold them 
responsible, so here (they say) is responsibility without power. 


Persuasive Powers 


In fact, they are not responsible unless and until a case for parliamentary 
intervention has arisen. But it takes a strong minister so to persuade them; 
to explain that the overriding powers of public control must only be felt if 
it can be shown that the corporation is not carrying out its obligations ; is 
exceeding its powers; is offending the letter or even the spirit of its con- 
stitution. And in this connection bad public relations must not be mistaken 
for bad management anywhere else. 

The issue here is not so much pressure from above on management as 
interference in management. If compressed air acts on a free surface of 
liquid in order to cause it to move there is loss of energy by surface frothing ; 
hence the insertion of a floating piston—a necessary element in the admin- 
istrative machine. It has a certain inertia which prevents it responding 
immediately to slight variations of external pressure ; for pressure from the 
elective control element should be even and general, not spasmodic and 


local. So only important failures or inadequacies in the machine itself will: 


by reaction set up disturbances in the source of energy; and the need for 
intervention will then have arisen. 


There is, sometimes, a suspicion that a corporation is being managed | 


too well rather than not well enough; a Quis custodiet scare. But readable, | 
informative annual reports, special reports on occasion, good public relations | 
including meetings between members of both Houses and corporation | 
chairman and chief executive will minimise parliamentary concern. 

As to the minister’s position, his duties and powers of intervention and| 
of direction—why, when and how—should be specific and set down in 
language intelligible and unequivocal. That much de jure. But far more} 
can and should pass between corporation chairman or chief executive and | 
minister or senior civil servant than accountability and the minister’s position | 
statutorily require; it does not matter how much so long as it is clearly, 
de facto, without prejudice to the corporation’s constitutional independence 
or embarrassment to the minister vis-a-vis Parliament. No trouble should 
arise if on each side are men of strength and experience, good will and good 
sense. 
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PUBLIC CORPORATIONS : NEED TO EXAMINE CONTROL AND STRUCTURE 


As to the board system—the individuals on whom all the responsibility 
de jure rests—there is variety and confusion. Uniformity may not be desirable, 
but there should at least have been intelligent consideration of general 
principles and of reasonable alternatives. 


Choice of Key Man 


Performance depends in the main on one individual properly institu- 
tionalised from above and with an efficient executive system below ; and the 
first point to be settled is whether this individual should be chairman or 
chief executive. The posts should not be combined; duties of chairman 
and of chief executive are radically different and distinct. A whole-time 
chairman is automatically chief executive, and a whole-time chairman and 
another whole-time individual called chief executive will get in each other’s 
way ; still more a whole-time deputy chairman, with whom an astonished 
corporation has lately been provided. 

Of course, the board can be composed of whole-time functional experts 
—-which means no board at all in the ordinary sense; nothing between 
executives and public; no custodes. Or the members can all be part-time ; 
men of experience and stature, commanding confidence. Controlling policy, 
supervising, watching, they stand back from the conduct of affairs, delegating 
heavily de facto to their chief executive and the executive system; their 
most important single duty the choice of chief executive. 

The fact that appointments of board members, including chairmen, are 
quinquennial and political makes it undesirable for them to be executive at 
all. Quinquennial change of chairman may not matter; quinquennial 
change of chief executive and senior executives is disastrous. 


Civil Servants 


Two further points: civil servants are not normally by training, 
temperament, or experience suitable as whole-time executive members of 
public corporation boards, but many have been appointed. The other— 
that recent happenings seem to make it necessary to state—is that no minister 
has yet had the power to appoint the chief executive or any executive ; and 
it is to be hoped none ever will. He could, if the board wished it, put the 
chief executive of their choosing on the board; but the chief executive, 
from his own point of view and every other, should not be on the board. 

As to board appointments, some have been unfortunate to the great 
prejudice of corporation and public. Nepotism, metaphoric or literal, may 
be the surest road to efficiency, but it must be responsible and conditioned ; 
and some sort of permanent public corporation board appointments com- 
mission (not civil service).might be considered—to advise the Crown. 

As to financial treatment of board and executives, all that need be said 
meantime is that, if the present slatternly treatment continues, it will ensure 
that public corporations are directed and managed by men of second or 
third grade, by civil servants about to be superannuated, or by public-spirited 
heroes. 

There was surprise and regret at the recommendation of a House of 
Commons Select Committee for a Standing Select Committee to supervise 
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public corporations. It was repugnant to the system; it was expected to 
prove unworkable; and did. But now there is to be another attempt with 
another committee. Ten years ago it was urged that a high calibre Royal 
Commission should investigate the operation of the public corporation 
system as to all the above and any other factors. Something should be done. 


REPORT OF THE CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSIONERS ~ 


The Annual Report of the Civil Service Commissioners for the year 
ended 31st March, 1956, was published by H.M. Stationery Office (price 
2s. 3d.) at the beginning of October. 

The total number of candidates dealt with in the year was 104,502, 
compared with 115,865 in the previous year. Although the number of 
successful candidates in open competitions rose from 6,236 to 8,264, in many 
classes the Commissioners were unable to fill all the vacancies in spite of 
measures to improve recruitment; these measures included a_ better 
information service to universities and schools, and the use of the General 
Certificate of Education as an alternative to the Commissioners’ own 
examinations. 

Recruitment to the Administrative Class worsened considerably : both 
the number and average quality of applicants declined and only three-fifths 
of the vacancies were filled. There were also fewer candidates for the Senior 
Branch of the Foreign Service and some vacancies remained unfilled. 

Full employment and smaller school-leaving populations resulted in a 
continued and serious shortfall in the number of recruits to the clerical and | 
junior classes ; but the intercsting innovation of a competition among people 
aged 40-60 brought in over 1,000 Clerical Officers for posts in London and 
Birmingham. 

The Research Fellowships attracted a large number of really able 
scientists to the Government Service. The quality and number of candidates 
for the higher Scientific Classes was satisfactory, but there were not enough 
successful candidates in the junior grades. Recruiting was difficult to almost 
all posts in the engineering and technical fields. In their report the Com: | 
missioners say they were “concerned to notice how many candidates fell | 
short of the standara of basic technical knowledge implied by the qualifications 
they held,” many recently qualified candidates retaining ‘a disturbingly 
small store of lasting knowledge and this of a somewhat superficial character.” 

The improved pay and conditions (including the five-day week) resulting 
from the Royal Commission on the Civil Service were introduced on Ist July, 
1956, and therefore it is still too early to say what effect the improvement wil 
have on recruitment. 
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Control of Government Corporations 
in the United States 


By PROFEssoR R. S. MILNE 


Now Professor of Public Administration at Wellington, New Zealand, 
Mr. Milne deals with the vexed question of the control of public corporations. 


oT all government corporations in the United States are wholly owned 

by the government. Some, such as the Federal Land Banks, are “‘ mixed 
ownership corporations,” exempt, for instance, from the budgetary require- 
ments imposed on the others in 1945. Among the wholly-owned corporations 
a number are engaged in “trading operations ” (as opposed to banking, 
lending or insurance), for instance the Panama Canal Company, the Virgin 
Islands Corporation, the Commodity Credit Corporation and the new St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation. But not all of these are self- 
sufficient financially ; the Virgin Islands Corporation and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation are not. Other self-sufficient “ trading ” corporations, 
such as the Federal Prison Industries Corporation, have special features 
which make comparison difficult. The Panama Canal Company is a good 
example of a self-sufficient trading corporation, but it is atypical geographically. 
The corporation best known in this country, the T.V.A., has both govern- 
mental (navigation and flood control) and business (sale of power and fertiliser) 
functions, and the former are financed entirely by Congressional appropria- 
tions. This paper’ is concerned only with wholly-owned corporations 
engaged in trading operations, which are largely or wholly self-supporting. 

The relations between Congress and the American corporations will be 
misunderstood unless the role of the President is borne in mind. The 
corporations are not wholly controlled by Congress, nor are they partly 
controlled by Congress and partly floating in a void of irresponsibility. The 
President has legal authority to give administrative and executive directions 
to the corporations as well as to other parts of the executive branch.? The 
powers of Congress are similar to those it exercises over the other government 
agencies. By general legislation it may create corporations and prescribe 
and limit their activities. It may impose further controls in Appropriation 
Acts. It may investigate them and receive information about them through 
its committees. In its reports, or its committees’ reports, it may make 
recommendations which, although not legally binding, have considerable 
persuasive authority. 

In all these methods of Congressional control, committees play an 
important part. However, control by committee does not signify control 
by a single committee, even inside each House. The two Committees on 
Government Operations (which in 1953 replaced the Committees on Expen- 
ditures in the Executive Departments) take most interest in the corporations 
as corporations. They are a good source of comparative information ; thus 
in 1954 it was the Senate Committee on Government Operations which 
produced the report, Audit Reports of Government Corporations and Agencies,’ 
which summarised, reviewed and examined the recent reports of the Comp- 
troller General on government corporations. These committees also order 
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the Comptroller General’s yearly reports on individual corporations to be 
printed. However, these two committees do not devote all their time to 
government corporations. Also their activities are very much at the mercy 
of outside circumstances. During 1953 and 1954, for example, the Senate 
Committee chairman, Senator McCarthy, gave himself up wholeheartedly 
to the work of the Sub-Committee on Investigations, of which he was also 
chairman. Consequently, the main committee staff, as distinct from the 
sub-committee staff, were left without very much direction. 

Corporations are also liable to investigation and control by the “ subject 
matter ” committees of Congress—for example, the T.V.A. by the Committees 
on Public Works and the former Reconstruction Finance Corporation by 
the Committees on Banking and Currency, and by the appropriations 
committees of both Houses. The subject matter and appropriations com- 
mittees usually have a more direct interest in, and influence on, individual 
corporations than have the Committees on Government Operations. These 
committees already existed before government corporations were created in 
any great numbers ; it is unthinkable that they would abdicate control over 
corporations in favour of a committee interested in corporation activities 
as a whole. Moreover, the legislative (i.e., subject matter) committees often 
reflect pressures from organised clientéles in favour of particular corporations. 
Such corporations, for instance the Commodity Credit Corporation* and 
the Maritime Commission, are relatively immune from serious criticism by 
the Government Operations Committees or the General Accounting Office. 
These committees, and any special investigating committees on corporations 
which may be set up, have to rely on publicity and influence rather than 
on power in order to advance their proposals. 


Role of the General Accounting Office 


Between the two world wars the Comptroller General’s battles with 
some of the corporations, particularly with the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
and, later, with the T.V.A., generated smoke which was long in dying away.° 
But eventually, under a new Comptroller General, a truce was made by the 
T.V.A. Amendment Act of 1941.6 This Act was to some extent the basis 
on which the Government Corporation Control Act of 1945 laid down a 
formula for all wholly government-owned corporations.’ This was not 
principally an instrument for the “‘ liberation ” of government corporations. 
On the contrary, it arose from the view that corporations had been created 
too lavishly and were being allowed to operate without adequate control.* 
It provided that, in future, corporations were to be created only specifically 
by Act of Congress, and it set a term to the life of existing wholly-owned 
government corporations which had been chartered under State or territorial 
laws, unless they were reincorporated by Congress before a certain date. 
Before the 1945 Act some corporations were subject to a “‘ governmental ” 
or “legality” audit by the General Accounting Office, while others were 
not. The Act subjected all wholly-owned corporations to General Accounting 
Office audit. However, at the same time it was made clear that the audit 
was to be a “ commercial,” or business, audit in the sense that, although it 
was to be conducted by the Comptroller General under rules and regulations 
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CONTROL OF GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


to be prescribed by him, it was to be “in accordance with the principles 
and procedures applicable to commercial corporate transactions.” The 
contrast between the old “ governmental” type of audit and the new 
“ commercial ” type has been described as follows : 


In general, the purpose of the governmental type of audit is to 
determine the validity of expenditures under appropriations made by 
the Congress, in: the light of restrictions and limitations placed by the 
Congress generally upon the expenditure of appropriated moneys. It 
is a part of a system designed to enforce the personal accountability 
of governmental officers authorising or expending those funds upon 
the basis of documents and records usually submitted to the General 
Accounting Office and retained in its custody. In contrast, the com- 
mercial type of audit is separate and apart from the accounting system 
and internal financial control of the Corporation and is designed to 
determine the true financial condition of the Corporation as of a given 
date and the results of its financial conditions during the period covered 
by the audit, as well as establishing whether the funds of the Corporation 
have been regularly expended in accordance with corporate authorisation. 
These determinations are made by detailed examination of the operating 
and financial records of the Corporation at the places where they are 
being used in the conduct of corporate business.® 


Since 1949 some of the features of the commercial audit nave been 
applied, as part of a “ comprehensive audit,” to the activities of some non- 
corporate government agencies.!° 

When the 1945 Act was passed, the General Accounting Office did 
not have sufficient qualified public accountants on its staff to carry out the 
new type of audit. An intensive recruiting programme was started for the 
new Corporation Audits Division of the General Accounting Office, and 
by the middle of 1950 the Division contained over 200 accountants and had 
practically caught up with its arrears of work.11 When comprehensive audits 
were introduced, most of them were carried out by the Corporation Audits 
Division. By early 1952 the principle of the comprehensive audit was firmly 
established and it became unnecessary to have a separate Corporation Audits 
Division. It was therefore amalgamated with other divisions to form a 
new “ Division of Audits.’’!? 

The decision to confirm the General Accounting Office in its auditing 
function for all wholly-owned government corporations meant that Con- 
gressional committees would in future receive information and recommenda- 
tions on these corporations from a trusted and authoritative source. Congress 
looks on the Comptroller General and the General Accounting Office as one 
of its chief weapons for curbing the executive. Time and time again, in 
hearings on the control of corporations, audit by the Comptroller General 
was extolled because it was “‘ independent.”!* In this sense, “ independent ” 
meant more than simply “ not belonging to the Executive branch.” Congress 
was equally determined that in future the corporations should not be audited 
by private auditors, whose impartial reports had in the past been used as 
shields against Congressional attack, and included a provision to this effect 
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in the Government Corporation Control Act. Apparently, “‘ independent ” 


in plain language really meant “‘ prepared to act in the interests of Congress | 


or of certain congressional leaders.” 

It does not follow that it is impossible for the General Accounting 
Office to co-operate with those units in the Executive branch, such as the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Treasury, which are particularly interested 
in the financial procedures of government corporations. The General 
Accounting Office and the Bureau have consulted closely on the organisation 


and financing of corporations and all three organisations collaborated in | 


working out a “joint accounting programme” to simplify and streamline 
accounting and financial procedures for all government agencies.® The 
necessary statutory modifications were made by the Budget and Accounting 
Procedures Act of 1950, but the project had been discussed by working 
parties for several years. The 1950 Act is a baffling combination of 
generality and technicality, but the simplifications achieved by the “ Joint 
Regulations ” made under the Act are impressive. The Comprehensive 


Audit previously mentioned was one of the chief features of the new joint | 


accounting programme. 

Nevertheless, Congress insists that the Comptroller General should be 
above any suspicion of divided loyalties. Its proprietorial outlook is well 
illustrated by the arguments used by the Democrats against President 
Eisenhower’s choice of Mr. Joseph Campbell, an accountant, as Comptroller 
General. Admittedly some of the opposition was grounded in the fact that 


Mr. Campbell, when previously a member of the Atomic Energy Commission, | 
had approved the contract that the President had directed the Commission | 


to negotiate with the Dixon-Yates private utility group to supply power to 
the T.V.A. This indicated acquiescence in limiting T.V.A. expansion, and 


significantly the main resistance to Mr. Campbell’s confirmation came from | 


Senator Albert Gore, of Tennessee. However, the ostensible arguments 


against confirmation were Mr. Campbell’s lack of legal experience and the | 
fact that he had never served Congress.” Senator Gore pointed out that | 


far from being steeped “in the tradition of the Congress and the urgency 
for its independence,” Mr. Campbell came “ directly from the Executive,” 
namely the Atomic Energy Commission. “ If we are to lose control of the 
one and only agency delegated by law the responsibility to review the 
expenditures of funds and the administration of laws in conformity with the 
intent of Congress, and responsible to Congress therefor, then the checks 
and balances between the executive and legislative are seriously endangered.” 

Congressional committees are closely concerned with the policy of 


government agencies, and corporations are no exception to this generalisation. | 
Appropriations committees have criticised, and sometimes cut, estimates for | 


administrative expenses ; other committees have made policy recommenda- 
tions on such issues as the payment of interest by corporations on government 
loans.!® In these activities they lean heavily on the Comptroller General 
and the General Accounting Office for “independent” reports on the 
corporations. This is not to say that committees always accept General 
Accounting Office suggestions, or that committee acceptance will always be 
followed by Congressional approval. Nevertheless, whatever policy decisions | 
are made by Congress in this complicated field must depend heavily on | 
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CONTROL OF GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


General Accounting Office analysis if not on General Accounting Office 
recommendations. 

What is the General Accounting Office looking for in its commercial 
audit of corporations? It is certainly attempting to detect and stop instances 
of waste, as is the British Comptroller and Auditor General in the case of 
government departments. On the other hand, as in Britain, it has not ventured 
into the field of cost accounting. It has, however, probably gone further 
than its British counterpart in “‘ management engineering,” both for corpora- 
tions and for other agencies examined under the comprehensive audit. It 
has the task of evaluating efficiency, in so far as the audit includes a review 
of procedures, practices, etc., in order to determine the extent to which 
they promote operational efficiency. Also, it is not prevented from examining 
a corporation’s policy decisions from the point of view of efficiency. The 
audit specifically includes a review of the policies established by the agency 
to determine whether they conform to the intent of the Congress, and are 
designed to carry out the authorised activities in an efficient and reasonable 
manner.*° In practice the General Accounting Office often applies the 
criterion of what a “ reasonable man” would have decided to do when it 
scrutinises decisions taken by corporation employees. Sometimes definite 
recommendations have been made and accepted with obvious savings. For 
example, the General Accounting Office recently proposed that the Panama 
Canal Company’s stevedoring rates should be increased and that its new 
$80,000,000 housing project, drawn up without “adequate planning,” 
should be cut by half.*4_ On other occasions the approach does not lead to 
any very definite conclusion. For instance, the General Accounting Office, 
when reviewing T.V.A. costs for the construction of a dam, has been known 
to ask for estimates of the possible damage to property which is liable to 
floods and also of the advantages to navigation that will result from the 
operation. In such a case it may be almost impossible to make estimates 
in terms of dollars, and therefore the cost approach may not lead to any 
precise General Accounting Office criticism. 


The Use of Business-type Budgets 


The 1945 Act included a provision, complementary to the audit require- 
ments, that government corporations should submit annual “ business-type ” 
budgets to Congress. Previously the corporations were subject to budgetary 
control only in respect of “‘ administrative expenses ” ; moreover the control 
was exercised by the Bureau of the Budget, not Congress, although copies 
of the budgets were sent to Congress for information only. The Act provides 
that “ the budget program shall contain estimates for the financial condition 
and operations of the corporation for the current and ensuing fiscal years 
and the actual condition and results of operation for the last completed 
fiscal year.” The budget programme is to include “ estimates of operations 
by major types of activities, together with estimates of administrative 
expenses. . . .”** The corporation budgets constitute part of the President’s 
budget and are subject to the usual process of review by the Bureau of the 
Budget. The budgets are then transmitted to Congress via the Appropriations 
Committee of each House and hearings are held by their sub-committees. 
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In the hearings on the 1945 Act, spokesmen for the corporations expressed 
the fear that their independence of commercial operation would be completely 
hamstrung by the new requirements. For instance, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation representatives pointed out that the variations in price of the 
goods with which the corporation dealt could not possibly be accurately 
predicted far in advance, because they depended on world price movements. 
The purchase price for the 1945 sugar crop would be fixed by negotiation 
with Cuban representatives in Spring, 1945. Under the new budget provisions 
the corporation would have had to estimate this price as early as July, 1943.*4 
Congressmen did their best to reassure the corporations, saying that in 
doubtful cases they could budget on the high side and that in an emergency 
a supplementary appropriation could be requested. Senator Taft put the 
point as follows : 


. when you come to the volume of business you are going to 
do here, your prescription for the following year is going to have to 
be in very general terms and I think very generously wide. Just a kind 





of outside figure, to see that the whole nature of the thing is not changed | 


during that year.”° 


In fact, there has been very little difficulty on this point. Practically 
every commercial organisation, including the corporations, has an “ internal 
budget ” anyway, in the form of estimates prepared for its own guidance. 
The main objection to making such a budget public was that Congress might 
interpret it too literally and restrictively. This has not happened. So long 
as a corporation’s programme has not been altered, Congress has not made 
much difficulty about changes in expenditure not attributable to changes in 
programme. The budgets of the corporations are not controlled on the 
basis of projects and therefore virement (switching of expenditure) between 
projects is allowed. In the Panama Canal Company budget, for example, 
there are no restrictions on whether funds are spent on the construction 
of locks, warehouses, telephone systems or other activities in the programme 


approved by Congress. Congress has been rather strict, however, about the | 


section of the corporations’ budgets devoted to administrative expenditure, 
believing that these items are more predictable than the others. In this 
field, Congress has attempted to keep the corporations’ expenditures close 
to their estimates, and has not hesitated to cut down some estimates, for 


instance for cars in the T.V.A. budget. Mr. Clapp, the T.V.A. Board | 
chairman, has frequently objected to Congressional restrictions on adminis- _ 


trative expenses, and has pointed out that these expenses were defined to 
include management functicns “ serving the programs and projects of the 
corporation in general.” There was, however, no limit on the management 
expenses incurred by a specific project, such as the construction of the dam. 
Consequently, Mr. Clapp argued, the organisational structure of the T.V.A. 
was distorted; in order to escape the administrative expenses limitation, 
there was pressure to decentralise functions which could have been performed 
centrally at lower cost.2* The Congress has now waived the administrative 
expense requirement for the T.V.A.,?’ although it has been maintained for 
the other corporations. 
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CONTROL OF GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Conclusions 


It is not possible to say how far Congressional experience is relevant 
to recent discussions about control by the House of Commons of the 
nationalised industries. It is clear that the creation of a committee for this 
purpose does not, of itself, make complicated problems comprehensible. 
Hearings in the House of Representatives on the 1945 Government Corpora- 
tion Control Bill took place before the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, the committee which might be supposed to be most 
familiar with the problems of corporations generally. However, one com- 
mittee member, after about 100,000 words of testimony, showed twice within 
five minutes that he did not yet appreciate the distinction between budgeting 
and auditing. It is also doubtful to what extent congressmen, in spite of 
adequate staff assistance in pre-digesting reports, can absorb the great stream 
of information poured out about the corporations. One of the most frequent 
complaints about the corporations when the 1945 Act was being discussed 
was that some of them did not submit reports. Nowadays they all submit 
reports ; in addition, in the seven years 1947-53, the Comptroller General 
filed 232 audit reports with Congress or its committees as well as a number 
of “investigation reports.” An official has remarked that congressional 
demands for more reports come in waves; the only constant feature is that, 
whatever reports are made, congressmen hardly ever find time to read them. 

The difficulty which Members of Parliament would find in assimilating 
information from the new committee on the nationalised industries was 
mentioned in the debate on the Select Committee’s report, and it was alleged 
that already they lacked the time to read reports from the Public Accounts 
and Estimates Committees.2® Nevertheless, the members of the new Select 
Committee, because of the limited and clearly defined field, could probably 
manage to keep themselves reasonably well informed on the nationalised 
industries, provided that they were given adequate staff assistance. 

To judge from American experience, it would not be too hard to comply 
with a proposal that British public corporations should submit budgets, 
especially if it were not complicated by special provisions for administrative 
expenses. The Comptroller and Auditor General pointed out to the Select 
Committee that the Post Office has recently begun to submit “ estimated 
financial results on a commercial account basis,”’*° and that when the Transport 
Commission applies for an increase in charges, it has to prepare estimates 
and submit them to the Transport Tribunal.*4 Admittedly one or two 
misgivings have been expressed about this procedure. It was claimed by 
Sir Geoffrey (now Lord) Heyworth, for example, that it would be hard 
for the National Coal Board to budget in advance, because it could not control 
its own selling price.®*? -However, the British corporations on the whole 
would almost certainly find it easier to make accurate estimates than, say, 
a U.S. corporation required to support commodity prices at certain levels, 
such as the Commodity Credit Corporation. It was also objected that the 
ability of the corporations to resist wage claims might be harmed if their 
budgets were published.** This argument was not fully developed, but 
presumably, if the corporation budgeted for a substantial profit, wage claims 
might be encouraged on the ground that, as it need do no better than “ break 
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even ” financially over the years, it must be able to afford them. However, | 
if the budget estimates showed a small “ nominal” profit this would surely | 


not do anything to encourage wage claims. A rather more awkward case 
might be if a nationalised industry, having suffered losses in bad years, tried 
to balance them by budgeting for a surplus in a good year, and was then 
promptly faced by demands for increased wages. Again, unless the proposed 
committee carefully compared “ what had been expected at the beginning 
with the actual out-turn,”** a corporation might possibly be tempted to 
make a gloomy estimate in the hope that its relatively superior performance 
might be attributed to good management. In spite of possible difficulties, 
the conclusion must surely be that the objections to British corporations 
producing budget estimates, provided that they are intelligently interpreted 
and not expected to be exact, have been exaggerated. The more powerful 
arguments, however, presumably arise from the desire to maintain the 
independence of the nationalised industries. 

Finally, does American experience throw any light on the problems of 


~ 


~ 


a new Parliamentary committee in investigating policy and tracking down | 


extravagance and waste? One point does emerge clearly, the reliance of 
Congress and its committees on the large skilled staff of the General 
Accounting Office. To us in Britain Congress’s insistence on an “ inde- 
pendent ” Comptroller General may seem a little exaggerated ; nevertheless 
it expresses Congress’s conviction of the immense worth of the General 
Accounting Office’s work. Admittedly, in order to function effectively a 
British committee would not need anything like the 300 trained people 
recently employed in auditing corporations by the General Accounting 
Office. The entire scale of staff assistance for the legislature is smaller in 


~ 


Britain. Moreover, the 1945 Act provided that corporation accounts were | 


no longer to be audited by professional auditors, and several hundred 
professional auditors were then “ nationalised” by recruitment into the 
General Accounting Office. The Select Committee on Nationalised Industries 
rejected a similar solution for this country,®° and recommended that pro- 


fessional, statutory auditors should continue to audit the corporations’ | 


accounts, but that their accounts and reports should be examined by the 


new committee’s staff, who would be entitled to obtain further information | 
if it were needed. Thus the bulk of the routine work of the audit would | 


still be done by private auditors. 
At the same time, just because the new committee’s officials would not 


themselves perform the “‘ basic ” audit, quite a large staff would be required | 
to consult with the private auditors. Although the private auditors’ reports | 
might be enlarged to draw attention to extravagance, etc.,°* they could hardly | 
extend to the field of policy. Only the committee’s own staff could do the | 
job of digging into the accounts to provide material for the committee’s | 


discussion of policy. Also, in addition to analysing the corporations’ accounts 
and reports as they were issued,*’ the staff might have to undertake long-term 
research projects. It would take some time to assemble adequate material 
for discussion of topics such as those suggested by Mr. Hugh Molson, M.P. 
(the closing of uneconomic lines on the railways, competition between 
electricity and gas, productivity in the coal industry**), and the general 
issues arising from the price policies of the corporations, as suggested by 
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CONTROL OF GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Sir Edward Bridges.*® If the recommendations that the committee should 
examine annual budgets were ever accepted, this would increase the burden 
on, and the size of, the committee’s staff still further. It is difficult to say 
exactly how big a staff would be required to perform these various tasks, 
but it is easy to see that the scale of staffing envisaged for the new committee 
is ludicrously inadequate. At least that appears to be one of the lessons of 
American experience. 





1For a recent list of government corporations see S. D. Goldberg and H. Seidman, 
The Government Corporation, Elements of a Model Charter (Public Administration Service, 
Chicago), 1953 ; and Senate Report No. 861, 1954, p. 4 and Appendix A. 

On U.S. government corporations, with particular reference to finance, see H. van 
Dorn, Government Owned Corporations (Knopf), 1926; H. Emmerich, “‘ Government 
Corporations and Independent Supervisory Agencies”? in The President’s Report on 
Administrative Management, Report with Special Studies (U.S. Government Printing 
Office), 1937; J. McDiarmid, Government Corporations and Federal Funds (University 
of Chicago Press), 1938; H. Emmerich, “‘ The Administration of Public Enterprises 
in the United States,” Public Administration, Vol. 24, pp. 140-153 (1946); C. H. 
Pritchett, ‘‘ The Government Corporation Control Act of 1945,” The American Pclitical 
Science Review, Vol. 40, pp. 495-509 (1946) ; M. E. Dimock, “‘ Government Corpora- 
tions: A Focus of Policy and Administration,” The American Political Science Review, 
Vol. 43, pp. 899-921 and 1145-1164 (1949); The Hoover Commission Report on 
Federal Business Enterprises and Task Force Report (Appx. J), Revolving Funds and 
Business Enterprises of the Government ; H. Seidman, ‘‘ The Theory of the Autonomous 
Government Corporation: A Critical Appraisal,’ Public Administration Review, 
Vol. 12, pp. 89-96 (1952). The pre-1945 references are now largely out of date but 
are of historical value. A comparative view of corporations is given in H. A. Seidman, 
“The Government Corporation: Organisation and Controls,” Public Administration 
Review, Vol. 14, pp. 183-192 (1954). 


*For a conclusive exposition of this view, see Seidman, “‘ The Theory of the Autono- 
mous Government Corporation: A Critical Appraisal,” note 1, above. 


3Senate Report, No. 861, 1954. 


“But note the criticisms of the General Accounting Office of Commodity Credit 
Corporation control procedures in its 1952 report on this corporation (H. Doc. No. 409, 
83rd Congress, 2nd Session, 1954, pp. 18 ff) and the evidence of improveme ntin the 
1953 report (H. Doc. No. 129, 84th Congress, Ist Session, 1955, pp. 2 ff.). 

5See H. G. Mansfield, The Comptroller General (Yale), 1939, pp. 214 and 234 ff. 

‘Public Law 306, 77th Congress, 1st Session. T.V.A. accounts and other material 
were to be sent to the G.A.O., but it was made clear that the G.A.O. did not have the 
power to disallow expenditure thought necessary by the Board of T.V.A. 

"Public Law 248, 79th Congress, 1st Session. The auditing (though not the 
budgeting) provisions were similar to those in Public Law 4, passed earlier in 1945 
(“ The George Act”). Even before then some corporations, such as the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, had been subject to a similar audit. 

8See Senate Document No. 227 of 1944, ‘* Additional Report of the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Non-essential Federal Expenditures.” 

®See Senate Report No. 694, “‘ The Financial Control of Government Corporations,” 
79th Congress, Ist Session, 1945, pp. 7-11. 

10See the Annual Report of the Comptroller General of the U.S., 1951, pp. 22 ff. 
Also the statement “‘ Purposes and Objectives of Comprehensive Audits,” issued by the 
Division of Audits of the G.A.O., April, 1954. 

“Annual Report of the Comptroller General of the U.S., 1950, p. 38. 

12Ditto., 1952, pp. 18-19. 

18For instance, by Representative Rich, Hearings on H.R. 2177 before the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments (1945), p. 271. 

M4Note, however, that although the T.V.A. was no longer permitted to use its funds 
to pay for private audits, it has since had an annual consulting contract with the same 

of public accountants, previously employed to perform private audits, for advice 

on the presentation of statements and on special accounting problems. 
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15See Annual Report of the Comptroller General of the U.S. 1950, Chapter 2. 

16Tt is said that co-operation was made easier because of the key positions held by 
three friends from North Carolina soon after the war. Mr. Warren was Comptroller 
General, Mr. James Webb was Director of the Budget Bureau, and Mr. Max Gardner 
was Under-Secretary of the Treasury. 

17His three predecessors in the office were all lawyers. Two had been members of 
Congress, the other, Mr. McCarl, had been secretary to Senator Norris. 

18Senator Gore, Hearings before the Senate Committee on Government Operations, 
84th Congress, Ist Session, 1955. The nomination was considered and confirmed by 
the Senate, 18th March, 1955. 

18Notably by the T.V.A. See Senate Report No. 861, pp. 11 and 83-84, and the 
yearly audit reports of the T.V.A. listed in Appendix B of the report. 

2°On all this see Senate Report No. 861, p. 12. 

"1H. Doc. No. 207, 83rd Congress, Ist Session, 1953, pp. 14 ff. and 34. 

22See Goldberg and Seidman, Op. Cit., P. 6 and appendix, which includes an 
explanatory illustration of a “ business budget.” 

*3Ror two years after the 1945 Act there was a special Corporation Sub-committee 
in each house. Since then corporation budgets go to the sub-committee dealing with the 
budgets of related agencies ; in this way the same sub-committee can consider together, 
say, the budgets of the Panama Canal Company (corporation) and of the Canal Zone 
Government (not a corporation). 

**Hearings on H.R. 2177 before the House Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, 79th Congress, 1st Session, 1945, p. 195. 

**Hearings on S. 469 before a sub-committee of the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, 79th Congress, Ist Session, 1945, p. 183. 

**Hearings on Independent Offices Appropriations for 1952 before a sub-committee 
of the House Appropriations Committee, 82nd Congress, Ist Session, 1951, pp. 639-641. 

27The Independent Offices Appropriation Act (Public Law 137, 82nd Congress, 
2nd Session) in 1952 omitted for the first time the usual language limiting T.V.A. 
administrative expenses. Details of these expenses are still included in the budget sent 
to Congress, but only for information. 

*8Senate Report No. 861, p. 13 and appendices B and C. 

Mr. W. S. Shepherd, M.P., H.C. Deb., Vol. 523, col. 923, 8th February, 1954. 

30HT.C. 235, p. 13, paras. 114-115. See also Estimates for the Revenue Departments, 
1952-53, 1953-54 and 1954-55. For each financial year, “‘ Estimated Financial Results 
on a Commercial Audit Basis ” are given in Appendix A; the estimated surplus or deficit 
is given separately for the three headings: postal, telegraph, telephone. 

1Jbid., pp. 17-18, paras. 160-162. 

32]bid., p. 92, paras. 802-803. 

%3]bid., p. 15, para. 129 

*Jbid., p. TX, para. 23. 

*Giving, as reasons: (a) the different nature of the accounts in nationalised 
industries from those in government departments, (b) that its adoption would entail 
“complete dislocation of the auditing profession ” (H.C. 235, pp. X, para. 29, and XI, 
para. 32). 

**Ibid., p. XI, para. 30. 

87Jt is true that Captain Crookshank said that the committee would not discuss every 
nationalised industry each year (H.C. Deb., Vol. 523, col. 842, 8th February, 1954). 
But surely all the industries’ accounts and reports would still need to be investigated 
by the staff currently, while they were still “‘ fresh.” 

38H7.C. 235, pp. 38-39, para. 317. 


*°Jbid., p. 98, para. 844. 
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The New Public Administration— 
Its Study in the United States 


By PROFESSOR WILLIAM J. SIFFIN 


This survey of recent trends and present practice in the teaching and 

study of Public Administration in the United States is not only a valuable 

guide but is also a measuring rod against which to compare progress in 
Britain and other countries. 


N 1956 it is somewhat surprising to look back only thirty years to find 

public administration barely emerging as a recognised study. In that year, 
Leonard D. White, often regarded as the “ father of the study of public 
administration in the United States,” published the first edition of his 
perennial book, Introduction to the Study of Public Administration, which 
has served as an entrée to the field for thousands of American students.! 
It is still perhaps the most widely used American textbook in public 
administration. The gradual shift and growth of its contents through four 
editions over three decades is an interesting illustration of the evolution of 
the general content of the field. 

The study of public administration in America began quite some time 
before 1926. As early as 1887 a Princeton University professor named 
Woodrow Wilson published an essay in the Political Science Quarterly entitled 
“ The Study of Administration.” According to Professor Dwight Waldo, 
** Wilson’s essay inaugurated the period in which public administration was 
gradually to become conscious of itself as a distinct activity and inquiry.’ 

In passing it is to be noted that if future President Wilson occupied 
a parental relation to the emerging field, he took little later cognisance 
of any filial responsibility; nor, for that matter, did his own national 
administration represent an outstanding level of attainment in the management 
of the public’s business. Yet a number of items in the content of his brief 
essay makes it germane and provocative reading for the student of today. 
It called attention to high levels of European achievement in the “ art and 
science” ; made an appealing case for the importance of American academic 
attention to the field; contributed some precocious observations on the 
problem of public administrative responsibility ; and—finally—asserted a 
dichotomy between administration and other aspects of governance which 
conditioned American thought about public administration for decades and 
which to some extent is still regarded as “ gospel.” 

Wilson drew a sharp line between “ administration ” and “ politics,” 
a line still rather evident in the 1955 edition of White, which defines public 
administration as “ all those operations having for their purpose the fulfilment 
or enforcement of public policy.”* In the “ early days ” of not-so-long-ago, 
this delineation was most useful. It gave a rather tangible focus to the field 
of study, and established a basis of attack upon a multiplying set of problems 
whose significance seemed to increase geometrically in proportion to their 
growth in numbers.> That focus was essentially a pragmatic concern with 
rational efficiency in the organisation, financing, staffing, and general 
management of public enterprise. It overlay an inherent assumption that 
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administration involves how to do things, as opposed to deciding what is 
to be done. This tenet appeared to be splendidly compatible with the 
American dogma of separation of governmental powers. 

In recent decades (years, at any rate) the study of public administration 
has evolved into such things as the examination of the sociology of admin- 
istrative institutions, and the very character of our governmental process 
has changed at an unprecedented rate. Consequently the old policy- 
administration dichotomy has become quite inadequate for many purposes 
(though not by any means all) in the study of public administration. For 
that matter, the rational efficiency concept has been given much new content 
in the past decade or so. But the basic dichotomy still seems something 
akin to the relation between a boy and his trousers—with proper nourishment 
he soon outgrows them, and some changes must be made. But concepts, 
unlike clothes, have a way of lingering on beyond their time. 

In the United States, the carry-over of ideas of limited applicability 
has proved vexatious. At times and in places it has encouraged a somewhat 
uninspired, myopic approach to the study of public administration which 
has in turn impaired the status of the study in our institutions of higher 
learning. It has discouraged awareness of the governmental revolution of 
our century, a revolution characterised by the explosion of administrative 
organs and methods into positions of pre-eminence in the realm of govern- 
ment; and in so doing it has helped distort the perspectives of students, 
not only regarding administration, but government generally. 

Incidentally, an important innovation in American local governmental 
structure stemmed directly from this assumed delineation between policy 
and administration : the city manager form of government, which is ostensibly 
based upon the combination of a representative, policy-making council and 
a technically expert, politically and presumably policy neutral city manager. 
In practice, the arrangement has worked out well, given appropriate political 
acceptance. It does not necessarily follow, however, that the successfulness 
of the administrative practice has been a simple function of the administrative 
theory, although the mythical significance of the policy-administration 
dichotomy as an element in the success of the city manager form of government 
should not be ignored. 

Fortunately, the emergence of public administration as a field of study 
in the United States has been both pragmatic and volant.6 Few boundaries 
in principle have been truly acknowledged as limits in practice; and as 
administration itself can be characterised as “ problem solving,” so too 
has its study faced its problems wherever they are to be found, and taken 
them up as challenges. The result has been diffusion and diversity of thought 
and approach, both complicated and alleviated to an extent by a sometimes 
palliative search for “ principles,” or universalistic rules to serve as guides 
to diagnosis and even prognosis. This quest for principles, a marked 
characteristic of American scholastic efforts in the field of public administra- 
tion, has been the product of a complex set of motivations including a most 
earnest effort at the systematisation of knowledge, a groping after rules of 
thumb to solve practical problems in “the best possible way,” a set of 
inspirations derived from rationalistic economic theory and scientific manage- 
ment, and to some extent a defensive reaction of a social science to the 
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THE NEW PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION—ITS STUDY IN THE UNITED. STATES 


neater precision of the causation-effect orientation of the physical sciences. 

The very concept of “ principles” has suffered from a lack of deter- 
minateness in the study of public administration. In general, the content 
of the term has been characterised by the idea of explicit guides to specific 
action rather than by the somewhat different and in some ways more limited 
concept of principles as basic premises for purposes of understanding. One 
development of the post-World War II era has been the almost gleeful 
demolition of some of the earlier “ principles,” now widely regarded as 
“ proverbs.”? 

Today, then, the study of public administration in the United States 
is characterised by the absence of any fully comprehensive intellectual 
framework. Some consequences of this include wide variations in the general 
orientation of public administration instruction among American colleges 
and universities, occasional difficulties in effective communication between 
people avowedly in this same general field, and a somewhat uneasy feeling 
of insecurity and perhaps even rootlessness among many public administration 
scholars in the absence of solid intellectual anchors, presumably of the 
“ principles ” variety. This last feeling is somewhat accentuated in the 
United States by the status-relations commonly found between academicians 
in the field of public administration on the one hand and other members 
of faculties of political science on the ocher.§ Frequently, but with increasing 
exception (one hopes), public administration is regarded as a somewhat 
secondary subject of study, characterised by a rather narrow emphasis upon 
technique and arid structural detail rather than a more elevated intellectual 
content. Naturally enough, such an attitude toward the subject tends to 
carry over to those who teach it. And, lamentably enough, this feeling is 
not without some foundation in reality, in light of the emphasis upon method 
and mechanics which evolved out of the policy-administration dichotomy 
mentioned above. 

Above and beyond all this, however, the study of public administration 
in the United States is currently characterised by vitality and diversity of 
development reflected in a constantly widening scope and deepening content. 
The absence of any closed frame of reference has had its blessings as well 
as its disadvantages. Indeed, the field has become so vast and sprawling 
in its dishabille that merely keeping track of current developments presents 
a challenge. An attempt to delineate major lines of evolution is not easy 
and may provoke controversy on one or both of two grounds—the omission 
of some sacrosanct province altogether, or at least the failure to pay due 
respect to one or another important contribution. After all, what you include 
or exclude does depend to some extent upon how you set the boundaries ; and 
in public administration the current boundaries resemble tracings in the sand. 


THE MAJOR PATTERNS OF DEVELOPMENT 


Generally, however, the following items are representative of the major 
patterns of development to varying degrees reflected in the contemporary 
study of public administration at the university level in the United States. 
The developments themselves might be grouped into three general areas, 
as contributions to the study of administrative organisation, administrative 
processes, and general administrative theory or “‘ administration generally.” 
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Administrative Organisation 


The pattern of the last ten to fifteen years has been a marked movement 
away from an approach stressing legalism and formal structure in the 
“ organisation chart ” sense into a vastly more complicated set of concepts. 
Theory of organisation in American public administration has to a considerable 
extent become a species of sociological theory. Deriving initially from the 
provocative work of Max Weber, concepts of organisation have evolved into 
at least a semi-synthesis of bureaucracy theory and theory of administrative 
behaviour, coloured by recognition of the governmental nature of the subject.® 

Between bureaucracy and behaviourism no hard and fast line can actually 
be drawn; the former does tend to be concerned with formal organisational 
characteristics, while the latter focuses upon the dynamic and informal. 
A review of the literature suggests, however, that the two have grown together 
for all practical purposes. As a consequence, “ organisation ” and “‘ process ” 
are no longer to be regarded as discrete aspects of public administration, 
although it remains quite useful at times to make a delineation along these 
lines. 

In the past decade, behaviouristic studies bearing upon administration 
have been vast in number and dismayingly diverse in scope and content. 
Their antecedents go back to about the turn of the 20th century, however, 
and the beginnings of the scientific management movement in the United 
States. By the late 1930s this had evolved into the study of such complex 
matters as employee motivation. Here is one of the richest and liveliest 
areas in the fomenting field of administration. Basically, it is concerned 
with how and why people behave in an administrative setting, an essential 
consideration both to the would-be practitioner of the administrative art 
and to the more detached student and theoriser. In this field perhaps more 
than in any other it appears that, in a manner as oblique as much administration 
itself, the quest for the Holy Grail of principles has been to some extent 
rewarded. One of the most provocative textbooks in American public 
administration has been wholeheartedly oriented in terms of this sociological, 
behaviouristic approach: Simon, Smithburg and Thompson’s Public 
Administration.!© Its immediate antecedents were Simon’s Administrative 
Behaviour and a monumental contribution by a man combining in unique 
degree the talent of a successful executive and the discernment of a scholar 
—Chester I. Barnard, whose The Functions of the Executive is a landmark." 
In this general area mention should be made also of a sociologist, Philip O. 
Selznick, whose works include a widely used and penetrating case study, 
T.V.A. and the Grass Roots ;'* and a stimulating and readable combination 
of case study and socio-anthropological analysis by Alexander Leighton, 
The Governing of Men.* One of the latest studies illustrative of the striking 
growth of scope in the field of public administration is H. G. Barnett’s 
Anthropology in Administration, published this year and dealing with the 
contribution of the anthropologist to the actual tasks of administration, with 
particular emphasis upon a setting involving intercultural relations. The 
author is a professor with several years’ experience in American public 
administration.14 

Obviously, this explosive growth of knowledge has posed its problems 
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THE NEW PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION—ITS STUDY IN THE UNITED STATES 


for the students of public administration. Its most pronounced characteristic 
has been its lack of confinement to any single area of scholastic discipline, 
drawing as it has upon sociology, anthropology, psychology, political science 
and business management. The absence of sharp lines between public 
administration and the whole spectrum of the social sciences has been 
highlighted by these developments, which themselves have contributed 


“ 


greatly to the destruction of earlier “ principles” and integrating ideas. 
In a new and different way than before the question has been posed, by 
political scientists and others as well: ‘“ Just what 7s public administration ? ” 
The answers are neither simple nor always clear. 


General Public Administrative Theory 


A great deal has been and is being done to assimilate the above develop- 
ments into a realm which can be at least identified as “‘ public administration,” 
even though the boundaries of the area cannot be drawn. 

Perhaps the leading American scholar in this somewhat vague frontier 
area is Professor Dwight Waldo, of the University of California at Berkeley. 
His major contributions include two publications: a brilliant survey of the 
growth of the public administration movement in America from the viewpoint 
of political theory and the history of ideas, entitled The Administrative 
State 3° and a relatively brief monograph entitled The Study of Public 
Administration..® The student seeking a penetrating and sophisticated 
introduction to the background and current status of public administration 
as a subject of study in the United States will find no substitute for these. 

Waldo regards public administration as “ one phase or aspect of human 
co-operation,” “a species belonging to the genus administration,” which 
in turn is “a type of co-operative human effort that has a high degree of 
rationality.”!” He explicitly acknowledges that while the concept of rational 
action is at the very heart of his approach to administration, one cannot 
ignore a host of non-rational behaviour patterns. And, transcending the 
blithe provinciality that has characterised a great deal of American writing 
about public administration, he explicitly acknowledges the culture-bound 
character of administration, observing that : 


Administration is a part of the cultural complex; and it not only 
is acted upon, it acts. Indeed, by definition a system of rational co- 
operative action, it inaugurates and controls much change. Administration 
may be thought of as the major invention and device by which civilised 
men in complex societies try to control their culture. . . . (page 11). 


The practitioner of public administration, vexed with an unending 
stream of concrete problems, tends at times to look askance at such an esoteric 
approach. How, he might ask, do exercises in administrative theology 
make for better budgeting, for more refined personnel administration, for 
the solution of practical problems in planning, co-ordination, execution ? 
What merit is there in backing off so far into the realm of abstraction in the 
study of public administration ? 

Yet the most fundamental inadequacies in the study have been in the 
lack of adequate conceptual orientation. If public administration has become 
the heart of the modern State, the pertinency of its study surely penetrates 
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below t'.-. surface realm of technique and methodology, of how-to courses 
and prescriptive slogans. Process and technique are vital, but their significance 
and even their applicability are not inherent. They can be broadly understood 
only in terms of some framework; and this framework has pertinence for 
the practitioner who would know the answers to such questions as “ why?” 
and “ how come?” as well as “how to?” ‘The most profound problems 
of public administration are not problems of skill, or at least manipulative 
skill. They are problems of comprehension. As Goethe observed, “‘ There 
is nothing more frightful than ignorance in action.” In view of world-wide 
demands for more and better public administration, there has never been a 
greater need for wise and penetrating approaches to the subject—nor any 
greater opportunity for misfortune in politically young and ambitious nations 
with vast governmental obligations which seek their administrative salvations 
chiefly in the realms of cant and gimmick. 

Among the truly great American contributors to the deepening grasp 
of public administration and its significance has been John M. Gaus, professor, 
practitioner, consultant, and mentor to a couple of generations of students. 
His essays on the growth of American public administration and upon the 
nature of its basic problems and trends, were written as long as twenty years 
ago. Their profoundness is attested by their continued pertinence.'* 

Other contributors must be recognised in even the sketchiest review 
of American efforts to broaden and deepen the study and understanding of 
public administration. Among them is Paul Appleby, administrator, teacher 
and writer, whose works include a vivid portrayal of the governmental 
revolution marked by the rise of modern public administration, and a 
provocative analysis of the relations between the age-old American dichotomy 
of “ policy” and “ administration.”!® Appleby’s works are vigorous and 
ordered efforts to analyse and orient American public administration in terms 
of its governmental setting. 

A host of other writers, some of them avowed specialists in the field 
of public administration and others chiefly renowned for work in other fields, 
have contributed material of essential value to any penetrating and sophis- 
ticated study of American public administration. They include the following, 
though the list is by no means complete : 


1. Norton E. Long, whose analysis of real aspects of American 
public administration is both urbane and provocative.?° 


2. Carl J. Friedrich, political theorist and scholar in comparative 
government, who has contributed much insight into problems of 
responsibility in public administration, and whose stimulating treatment 
of the relationship between bureaucracy and constitutionalism should 
be required reading for every student.” 


3. Leonard D. White, who has capped his career with a distinguished 
series of historical studies of early American public administration. 
They are a valuable source of perspective for the study of American 
public administration.** 

4. Herman Finer who, after many years as a stimulating teacher 
at the London School of Economics and Political Science, has now 
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settled at the University of Chicago and whose comparative survey of 
Western European and American civil service systems is the most 
adequate material available on the subject. He has also made a 
stimulating contribution to the study of public administrative respon- 
sibility in the United States.** 


5. Finally, mention should be made of David B. Truman, a leading 
representative of an emerging school of students of government and 
politics whose treatment of the subject has furnished a valuable basis 
for discerning the complex and vital réle of administration as an aspect 
of contemporary American government. In his book The Governmental 


Process, Truman suggests, for example, that administration is “an 
extension of the legislative process.”4 


In looking over the above list one is impressed and encouraged by the 
fact that it is marked not by the dominance of method and technique, but 
by broad scholarly approaches whose significance lies in their contribution 
to the recognition of an essential synthesis of administration and government, 
of policy and execution. 

At this point, one thing should be evident. There have been at least 
two basic lines of development in the American study of public administration : 
a vast and lively growth of behavioural studies not essentially “‘ governmental ” 
in character but most germane to the study of public administration; and 
a growing sophistication in the study of public administration as a complex 
and fundamental aspect of government and politics. The linking of these 
two trends into broad-gauge courses of study represents the highest point 
being reached in the study of public administration in America at this time. 
It is yet to be adequately reflected in the textbooks. 


Administrative Process 


The legitimate study of public administration must have its intellectual 
foundations ; but this is not to deny a place to technique and methodology. 
At the same time, methodological studies and technique training pose 
particular problems. 

First, a difference between studies of administrative methodology, 
broadly conceived, and training in techniques of administration must be 
recognised. The former encompasses a host of elements which might, for 
example, include such items as behavioural studies of employee motivation, 
aspects of administrative-legislative relations, etc. Training in the techniques 
of public administration has in practice come to mean training in admin- 
istrative processes, such as personnel administration, budget and finance 
administration, and in O & M. In a sense there is also another area of 
technique training—training in administrative technique particularly applic- 
able to a given substantive field of specialisation, such as police administration, 
educational administration, and so forth. Of this, more later. 

Perhaps the basic problem of technique training in specialised admin- 
istrative processes is the one of determining when, where and how such 
training should be given. Courses in public financial administration and 
public personnel administration are common to many American colleges 
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and universities.2° In only the last few months a rather broad, general 
text which might be suitable for college courses in O & M has appeared.” 
But opinions vary about the advisable amount of technique training to be 
offered in colleges, the level (undergraduate versus graduate) at which such 
training should be offered, the tangible aims which it should seek—and even 
the propriety of offering it at all. A majority of educators in the field probably 
feel that a little technique training at the undergraduate level is acceptable, 
that intensive technique should be limited to specialised graduate level 
programmes or offered as job-related training outside the traditional academic 
context, and that pre-employment training in administrative techniques is 
of primary value for the orientation which it affords, rather than as a significant 
source of manipulative skill. 

In any event, such a moderate approach is certainly compatible with 
the processes of recruitment and selection characteristic of American civil 
service, particularly at the national level. Here the major means of entry 
into the service, aside from mathematical and physical science jobs, is the 
Federal Service Entrance Examination, a broad test of “‘ general aptitude,” 
judgment, and knowledge of current events not geared to any particular 
pattern of college training. Rather, it seeks to discriminate in favour of 
intelligent, well-informed and adaptable young people, capable of further 
training and development in the specific settings of actual employment. 
(It should be noted, however, that success in the examination coupled with 
a vocationally specialised college background, such as accounting, business 
administration, psychology, and so forth, does often influence the type of 
work assignment received ; but such training is by no means a prerequisite 
to eligibility.) 

Outside the schools, and to some extent within them, the last few years 
have seen a vast quantity of study devoted to understanding and applying a 
technological revolution in one phase of administrative process—a revolution 
often summed up in the term “ automation,” or the use of automatic processes 
for preparing and digesting data, controlling administrative operations, and 
even carrying them out. In some organisations today bread is baked, metal 
parts are fabricated, cheques are printed, accounts are maintained, and a 
startling variety of activities are carried out “‘ untouched by human hands.” 
The impact of automatic data processing upon the myriad clerical activities 
of government is only beginning to be felt and absorbed into the mainstream 
of the study of public administration.?’ 

On a different front, a most attractive advance in the general study 
and teaching of administrative technique is one which actually transcends 
technique in the narrow sense and orients public administrative activity 
within a broader setting. Reference is to the so-called case method of 
instruction, or the use of complex and vividly presented case studies drawn 
directly from experience by sophisticated practitioner-students. A basic 
volume of such cases has been prepared containing an extended introductory 
discussion of the use of the cases in teaching.?* It is supplemented by new 
individual cases published seriatim for the Inter-University Case Programme 
by the University of Alabama Press. 

The case method of study represents a new approach, possessed of the 
value of affording vicarious experience to the student. At the same time 
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the cases are adaptable to a variety of approaches to the study of public 
administration (save the narrowest and most sterile). Pedagogically speaking, 
they represent one of the most important contributions of the last few decades 
to the study of public administration in the United States. Ironically, their 
use in American schools has to this time been quite limited. 

As suggested above, there is one further element of the realm of 
“administrative process”—the administrative phases of the study of a 
bevy of substantive public fields of endeavour such as welfare work, public 
health, public safety, recreation, and so forth almost without limit. In 
American education it sometimes seems that the number of fields of academic 
training will never cease to multiply, and that each of these fields would 
be incomplete without its courses in “the philosophy of ——” on one 
hand, and “ al administration” on the other. This statement is not 
quite accurate, if only because there are more things of which it is possible 
to have philosophies than things conducive to being administered. 

At any rate, the specialisacion which is the heart and lungs and liver 
of our contemporary system of administration has been reflected in the 
growth of many specialised courses in the administration of various types 
of activities—a sometimes pathological reflection of the constant and inevitable 
striving for professionalisation which accompanies specialisation. Somewhere, 
at some school in the United States, there must surely be a course in Advanced 
Sewerage Administration. I know of one entitled “ Administration and 
Philosophy of Recreation for Rural Areas! ” 

High and artificial barriers between growing numbers of specialised 
fields create problems in both the study and practice of public administration 
—problems of communication and impediments to the integration of speciality 
fields within administrative organisations. Often these substantively 
specialised fields recognise little or no commonality, but view “ adminis- 
tration” solely as an aspect of their own concerns. As a result, in some 
of these areas rather ancient ideas about public administration are always 
being discovered for the first time—and in others they are yet to be sought. 
On the academic front, one important and sometimes recognised contribution 
which can be made by the more generalised study of public administration 
is the partial overcoming of these problems. 

Both in and out of our schools, the general field of public administration 
seems ever threatened by the inexorable growth of its professionally specialised 
facets. One important offset to this tendency toward asphyxiation has been 
an organisation, the American Society for Public Administration, founded 
in 1939, whose membership includes a goodly number of both practitioners 
and pedagogues, and which never ceases to persist in dogged and sometimes 
ingenuous efforts to elevate and professionalise the field of public adminis- 
tration. At times this resembles an attempt to convince members of a group 
of separate Protestant sects of a higher devotion to Protestantism per se ; 
but the general effect has undoubtedly been to limit the size of the walls 
between some segments of the field, and to maintain a general if somewhat 
vague sense of common identity and commonality of purpose. 

In the colleges and universities, at least three factors contribute to the 
continued and even growing acceptance of public administration as a worth- 
while subject of study—an undeniable recognition that governmental admin- 
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istrative activities are now of such consequence that they cannot be ignored 
by the serious students of contemporary government ; some awareness that 
students concentrating in certain specialised fields of study can also profit 
from a generalised approach to the study of public administration; and 
finally (and perhaps last in importance), the existence of students preparing 
through the concentrated study of public administration for governmental 
careers. Their studies, often at the graduate level, are frequently oriented 
toward the mastery of a specialised administrative process area, or a com- 
bination of these. Some of these students do in fact become public adminis- 
trators, along with a larger number of persons trained in political science 
generally, in biology, in histery, sociology, mathematics, and perhaps business 
administration. ”® 

Thus does the study of public administration mirror the lively but 
imprecise character of its subject. A lack of real agreement on the question 


“What is public administration?” is reflected in a variety of approaches | 


to its study, and a strong tendency to fly off in many directions. But, in 
the perspective of only a few decades of development, the picture is one of a 
robust subject, somewhat confused and somewhat confusing, growing lustily 
at an almost alarming rate, and making an ever richer contribution to the 
understanding and operation of our instruments of governance. 

This is a healthy circumstance. The bursting of old bounds in the 
field of public administration has been a movement toward greater breadth 


and understanding. If “ public administration has become the heart of the | 


modern State,”®® a viewpoint with which many American teachers agree, 
then its study is certainly a vital part of the study of modern government. 


Even if his point is somewhat overstated, it contains a great deal of validity. | 


Certainly the contemporary significance of public administration as an aspect 


of government supports one basic premise: any understanding of the nature | 


and the art of governance today involves a grasp of public administration ; 
therefore, in the colleges and universities, the first responsibility of those who 
teach the subject is for a broadly oriented approach, aimed at promoting 
understanding. If processes and mechanics are to be taught, it must be on 
the basis of an intellectually sound foundation. The study of public admini- 


stration in the United States has arrived at the point where there is no | 
justification for a narrow, trade-school approach—a fact which aptly sums up 


its development over the past three decades. 





1The MacMillan Co. (New York). The fourth edition was published in 1955. 
2June, 1887, pp. 197-222 ; reprinted in 1956 by the Public Affairs Press, Washington, 
D.C. 


The Administrative State, Ronald Press (New York), 1948, p. 4. 

4White, op. cit., p. I. 

*For a most tangible measure of the expansion of governmental services in the 
United States see Solomon Fabricant, The Trend of Governmental Activity in the United 
States Since 1900, National Bureau of Economic Research (New York), 1952. 

®Waldo, op. cit., p. 206, supports the point. 

"Illustrative discussion of the problem of “ principles ” is to be found in Waldo, 
op. cit., particularly in his Chapter 9, ‘‘ Principles, Theory of Organisation and Scientific 
Method” ; in Herbert A. Simon, Donald W. Smithburg and Victor A. Thompson, 
Public Administration, Knopf (New York), 1950, particularly at pp. 150- ff and 280 ff, 
and in a number of articles in the Public Administraticn Review of recent years. 
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®See, for example, the article by Dr. Roscoe C. Martin, “ Political Science and 
Public Administration: A Note on the State of the Union,” American Political Science 
Review, Vol. XLVI, 1952, pp. 660-76. Some light is cast upon tendencies in the relation 
between public administration and the broader field of political science by the fact that 
in 22 out of 105 American colleges with graduate level public administration programmes 
in 1952-53, public administration programmes were organised separately from political 
science. Admittedly, there is much variation in the degree of distinctness. In three 
instances, public administration is taught in conjunction with business administration 
rather than government. For details, see Educational Preparation for Public Adminis- 
tration, A Catalogue of Graduate Programmes, 1952-53, Public Administration Service 
(Chicago), 1952. 

®*Basic material on the concept of bureaucracy would include Max Weber’s The 
Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (London), 1930, and The Theory of Social 
and Economic Organisation, edited by Talcott Parsons and L. J. Henderson, Oxford 
University Press (New York), 1947 ; Robert K. Merton and others, Reader in Bureaucracy, 
Glencoe (Illinois), Free Press, 1952 (which contains an excellent bibliography); and 
Peter M. Blau, Bureaucracy in Modern Society, Random House (New York), 1956. 

10And one of the most sparkling surveys of this whole realm of organisation theory 
is the product of a British author: J. A. C. Brown, The Social Psychology of Industry, 
Penguin, 1954. 

“Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Behaviour: A Study in Decision-Making 
Processes in Administrative Organisation, MacMillan (New York), 1947; Chester I. 
Barnard, Functions of the Executive, Harvard University Press (Cambridge), 1938. An 
excellent bibliography of this whole area has been prepared by Alfred DeGrazia: Human 
Relations in Public Administration, Public Administration Service (Chicago), 1949. 
See also the bibliographical notes in Simon, Smithburg and Thompson, pp. 563-82, 
and Merton and others, pp. 451-64. 


12University of California Press (Berkeley), 1949. 

18Princeton University Press (Princeton), 1945. 

14Row, Peterson and Company (Evanston, Illinois), 1956. 

18Ronald Press (New York), 1948. 

**Doubleday Short Studies in Political Science (Garden City, New York), 1955. 


Waldo has also edited an attractive and widely used selection of readings: Ideas and 
Issues in Public Administration, McGraw-Hill (New York), 1953. 

17Ibid., pp. 5-6. 

18They will be found in The Frontiers of Public Administration (Essays by John M. 
Gaus, Leonard D. White and Marshall E. Dimock), University of Chicago Press 
(Chicago), 1936; in Research in Public Administration, University of Chicago Press 
(Chicago), 1945; and in his book Reflections on Public Administration, University of 
Alabama Press (University, Alabama), 1947. See also Gaus and Leon O. Wolcott, 
Public Administration and the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Public Administration 
Service (Chicago), 1940. 

19Paul H. Appleby, Big Democracy, Knopf (New York), 1945 ; Policy and Adminis- 
tration, University of Alabama Press (University), 1949; Morality and Administration 
in Democratic Government, Louisiana State University Press (Baton Rouge), 1952. 

20See his provocative articles : “‘ Power and Administration,” Public Administration 
Review, Vol. IX (Autumn, 1949), pp. 257-64; and “‘ Bureaucracy and Constitution- 
alism,”” American Political Science Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 3 (September, 1952), 
pp. 808-18. 

*1Portions of his Constitutional Government and Democracy, Ginn & Co. (Boston), 
1950 (revised edition), should be included in any broad-gauge approach to the study 
of public administration in the Western world. Friedrich’s brief article, “‘ Some 
Observations on Weber’s Analysis of Bureaucracy,” in Reader in Bureaucracy, op. Cit., 
Pp. 27-33, is well worth study. 

22Three volumes, in effect, add up to a survey of developments in American public 
administration to the time of the Civil War. They are: The Federalists, MacMillan 
(New York), 1948; The feffersonians, MacMillan (New York), 1951; and The Jack- 
sonians, MacMillan (New York), 1951. 

*8Part 6, “ The Civil Service,” in the revised (1949) edition of Finer’s Theory and 
Practice of Modern Government, Holt (New York), 1949. His article, “ Administrative 
Responsibility in Democratic Government,” Public Administration Review, Vol. I 
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(Summer, 1941), pp. 335-50, and the material by C. J. Friedrich with which he 
takes issue in this article, are stimulating discussions of the general subject of public 
administrative responsibility. 


*4David B. Truman, The Governmental Process, Knopf (New York), 1955, p. 439. 
This excellent book, particularly Chapters XIII on “ The Ordeal of the Executive ” 
and XIV on “ The Web of Relationships in the Administrative Process,” is most useful 
as part of an approach to the study of American public administration which seeks to 
deal with more than formalism and technique. It affords an acute and realistic portrayal 
of the political context in which administration takes place. 


*5Currently and for almost two decades the universally used text in the field of 
public personnel administration has been William Mosher, J. Donald Kingsley and 
O. Glenn Stahl’s Public Personnel Administration, Harper & Bros. (New York), 1956. 


26Catheryn Seckler-Hudson, Organisation and Management : Theory and Practice, 
American University Press (Washington), 1955. 


27For an interesting recent report see “‘ Automation and Technological Change,” 
Hearings before the Sub-Committee on Economic Stabilisation of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, 84th Congress, 2nd Session, Government Printing Office 
(Washington), 1955. 


*8Harold Stein, editor, Public Administration and Pclicy Development—A Case 
Book, Harcourt Brace (New York), 1952. 


29°F. Grant Youmans, “ Federal Management Intern Career Patterns,” Public 
Personnel Review, Vol. XVII, No. 2, April, 1956, pp. 71-78. This article at least suggests, 
on the basis of a limited analysis, that in the U.S. civil service possession of a college 
degree has not been a significant factor in the advancement of individuals engaged in 
management staff work ; and that students trained in the physical, biological or various 
social sciences would seem to “ get ahead ” in the federal service in significant numbers 
which are by no means overshadowed by the progress made by students who majored 
in public administration. 


30S. S. Halappa, ‘‘ The Study of Public Administration in India,” Indian Political 
Science Review, Vol. XVI, No. 2, June, 1955, p. 158. 
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The Individual Responsibility 
of Ministers 


By Proressor S. E. FINER 


Recent events have focused attention on that important principle of the 

British ccnstitution—Ministerial responsibility. Professor Finer here 

examines the cases in which a Minister has resigned or been removed 
to see what light they throw on the working of the convention. 


IR THOMAS DUGDALE’S resignation over the Crichel Down affair was widely 
hailed as the timely application of a constitutional convention and the 
triumphant exercise of a constitutional remedy. The convention is familiarly 
known as the “ individual responsibility of Ministers.” The remedy, as 
The Economist expressed it, is that if Ministers “ fail to take early and effective 
action to counter potential miscarriages of justice or policy within their 
departments they must expect to step down from office.”! 

There is a good deal of constitutional folk-lore on this subject, to be true, 
but whether it adds up to a convention is very questionable. And as to 
whether such enforced resignations as Sir Thomas’s can be deemed a certain 
and effective constitutional remedy for mismanagement, the answer is not 
in any doubt. They cannot. 


I. THE SUPPOSED CONVENTION OF MINISTERIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


“‘ Each Minister,” says Sir Ivor Jennings, “ is responsible to Parliament 
for the conduct of his Department. The act of every Civil Servant is by 
convention regarded as the act of his Minister.” 

This is as good a starting point as any. The statement looks very clear. 
In fact there are three important obscurities. First, what is this “ Depart- 
ment ” for which the Minister is said to be responsible ? Next, what precise 
meaning is to be attached to the word “responsible”? Thirdly, in what 
sense is the Minister rather than his civil servants regarded as “‘ responsible ” ? 


1. For what is the Minister Responsible to Parliament ? 


Most authorities—lawyers, political scientists and politicians—concur in 
Sir Ivor Jenning’s formulations : it is his Department for which the Minister 
is responsible.? But, as Mr. D. N. Chester has pointed out, “a ministerial 
department is a Minister of the Crown to whom powers have been given 
either explicitly by name of his office or in the name of a body which by 
convention or declaration is clearly understood to mean that Minister.’’* 
As he points out, it is the Minister who is normally charged, whether by 
statute or convention ; powers not usually “ being given to a department as 
a corporate body.” 

More strictly, one should say, “‘ the Minister is responsible for the duties 
allocated to him.” Some attach to him by virtue of his conventional duty 
(as manifested in certain formal documents, e.g., Orders in Council, Signs 
Manual and Letters Patent) to execute certain prerogative acts of the Crown, 
and others are recited by statute. This being so, the Minister is responsible 
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to Parliament, as a Clerk of the House put it, for “ anything the Minister is 
allowed to do either by his administrative powers as Head of his Department 
or by powers which the Act gives him.’”® 

From this a number of difficulties may arise. 


(a) Sometimes it proves very hard to determine which Minister is 
responsible, or for precisely what he is responsible, or indeed whether 
any Minister is responsible. This may involve the midnight perusal of 
statutes, reports and stacks of old Hansards.® 


(6) Occasionally, when the duties are charged upon a Board, it is 
unclear where the Minister’s duties cease. Thus when Lowe was in 
trouble in 1864 as Vice-President of the Education Department of the 
Privy Council, it was unclear whether he, or Earl Granville the Lord 
President, was responsible for the delinquencies in the Education 
Department.’ 


(c) Currently, two quite serious difficulties have arisen : the difficulty 
of determining the exact extent of a Minister’s responsibility for a 
nationalised industry’ and the imbroglio over Sir Winston Churchill’s 
** Overlords.”® This case became confused by two questions : first, on 
which matters did the “‘ Overlord ” answer questions and on which did 
the departmental Minister ; and second, whether the allocation of duties 
to an “ Overlord” by the Prime Minister was simply domestic to the 
secret sessions of the Cabinet or necessarily carried with it responsibility 
to Parliament also ? 


It is not proposed to carry discussion of these matters further in this 
paper. It is sufficient to show that the issue may have important practical 
consequences for “ the individual responsibility of Ministers.” For present 
purposes, however, all that is necessary is to state that individual Ministers 
are charged with particular powers and duties, and it is these for which they 
are responsible to Parliament. 


2. What is Meant by “ Responsible” ? 
It is clear that : 


(a) Ministers are expected to explain and defend the exercise of 
their powers and duties in Parliament ; 


(6) Any Minister who has lost the confidence of the House can by 
vote of censure or other devices, be compelled to resign ; and that 


(c) The second may occur as a consequence of the first. 


This set of propositions does not constitute a convention. It states a 
truism. To be a convention three qualities must be added: first that 
Proposition (6) must result from Proposition (a), next that this causal sequence 
tends to recur, and thirdly that this is imperative. In short, that “ the second 
proposition tends to recur as a result of the first and it ought to do so.” 

Whether resignation does in fact tend 1o recur as a consequence of 
failures to explain and defend conduct satisfactorily will be dealt with in 
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Part II. But there seems to be some obscurity as to whether Ministers should 
as a rule resign in such circumstances and this is radical. 

The difficulty seems to be linguistic. “ Responsible” may mean 
* answerable to.” It may also mean “ answerable for” in the sense of 
“ censurable for,” and in this sense carries the implication that a penalty 
may be exacted. The language of some authorities is so cautious on the 
subject of resignation as to identify “responsibility” with simple 
“ answerability to Parliament.” Wade and Phillips seem to take it in such a 
sense. They concede (p. 67) that “ Ministers may in the last resort be 
dismissed (by whom ?) on political grounds,” but this statement occurs two 
pages later than the discussion of the individual responsibility of Ministers 
and this is defined in terms of the anonymity of the Civil Servant. “ For 
every act or neglect of his department a Minister must answer. ... For 
what an unnamed official does or does not do, his Minister alone must answer 
in Parliament.” 

If we have interpreted this correctly, then “ individual ministerial 
responsibility ” means simply that Ministers and nobody but Ministers must 
explain and defend to Parliament the actions carried out on their behalf. 
In which case there is self-evidently no convention imposing the duty to 
resign on a Minister as a result of Parliamentary dissatisfaction. If there is 
no such convention then there is no correlated constitutional remedy for 
departmental mismanagement, and we have answered our original question. 

It is open to the reader to take this view: to dismiss The Economist’s 
comments as idle chatter and to set aside similar views expressed in Parliament 
during the Crichel Down debate. But another view exists supported by 
good authority: a political tradition exists: and a mass of folk-lore exists— 
to the effect that responsible means “ the liability to lose office.”’!° 

As Macaulay pointed out, impeachment—quite certainly a constitutional 
remedy for mismanagement—was abandoned only because a tenderer age 
deemed “the loss of office and public disapprobation as punishments 
sufficient for errors in the administration not imputable to public 
corruption.”!1_ This sentence was approved by Todd (1867).12 Bagehot 
expresses a similar view (1872).1° Sidney Low reformulates it (albeit only 
to depreciate its importance as a remedy).!* Keith (1939) says specifically 
that “under the doctrine of ministerial responsibility Ministers may be 
punished by Parliament for improper advice given to the Crown by loss of 
office, censure or, in theory, impeachment.” And Sir Ivor Jennings also 
defines individual responsibility in terms of possible forfeiture of office in 
face of disapproval by the House.!® Supporting this is a veritable canon of 
Parliamentary obiter dicta, culminating in the Crichel Down debate. 

The view to be explored then is that the individual responsibility of 
Ministers means two things : 


(a) Each Minister has a positive duty to answer to the House for 
the matters with which he, specifically, is charged. 


(6) Arising from or because of the expressed feeling of the House 
the Minister may be constrained to tender his resignation. 


In short, responsible means “ answerable to ” and “ answerable for.” 
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3. Why the Minister ? 


If we follow the formal language of the grant of powers then, as we have 
* seen, the “‘ department” is the Minister. He alone is charged by statute ; 
or, in the case of prerogative powers, he alone is designated by the formal 


Order, Warrant, Commission or Letter Patent through which the prerogative } 


power is conveyed to him. 


i , ; } 
In this case, it must follow that only the Minister gives explanations to 


the House, never his officials : and that he is answerable for any misdeeds of 
his officials. 

In fact it does not appear that the relationship of civil servant to Minister 
and to Parliament, has ever been settled by reference to this formal situation. 
On the contrary, as Sir Ivor Jennings says in the quotation under discussion, 
“the act of every civil servant is by convention regarded as the act of his 
Minister.” 

It is certainly true that the only channel is via the appropriate Minister. 


In broad principle this position has never been in serious doubt, the logic | 


being this. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the King, personally, 


is the head of the Executive branch, and even in the eighteenth century this | 


is still to some extent so in practice, and wholly so in theory. In the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the prerogative power of the Crown 
comes to be (except for personal prerogatives) wholly undertaken by Ministers, 


who can be held to account for this by Parliament. Thus the exercise of | 
administration is nominally the Crown’s but in fact carried out by Ministers. | 


The precise degree to which Parliament could interfere with the 
Executive, however, had never been settled even in the eighteenth century, 
and the modern convention does not seem to have become quite settled till 
about 1870. The abolition of recruitment by patronage in the Civil Service 


did much to render the civil servant anonymous, since it severed personal | 


allegiances between Minister and civil servants so that personal cases were 
less frequently debated.!’ But as late as 1864, when civil servants carried 
complaints about their department to M.Ps. who used this against the 
Minister (Lowe) with such deadly effect as to force his resignation, Lord 


Robert Cecil could say, unrebuked, that civil servants had the right of direct | 


approach to M.Ps. on what seemed to them to be abuses in their departments.!* | 


The authentic modern note was struck in 1873, however, in the Scudamore 
scandal, where Scudamore, a high official of the Post Office, took personal 
blame for a misappropriation of funds, and where the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the responsible Minister, was disposed to accept this view. 
The Commons tending to take the same view, Bernal Osborne (a Tory M.P.) 
stated what is today the firm convention: “‘ This House has nothing to do 
with Mr. Scudamore. He is not responsible to us. We ought to look at the 
Heads of Departments.” This view had its repercussions in the Crichel 
Down affair. As The Times said, for the House to demand further 
disciplinary action from the Minister would be “ the most direct form of 
political interference with the Civil Service possible.” It was not the 
Common’s right but the Minister’s to prescribe disciplinary measures.*° 
Indeed, many M.Ps. reproached Sir Thomas with having ever established 
the facts by public enquiry, and with the fact that disciplinary measures had 
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been left to a special committee. In these ways, they claimed, he had both 
abdicated his own responsibilities as a Minister and necessarily dragged 
civil servants, by name, into public controversy.24 The Minister, in short, 
is not only a channel between Parliament and Civil Service: he is a wall. 

Although the doctrine became established that Ministers alone are 
answerable to Parliament in respect of every act or omission of their civil 
servants, there seems no evidence that it was also established that—in the 
words of Wade and Phillips— “ no Minister can shield himself by blaming 
his official” (p. 65). And indeed, as Sir David Maxwell Fyfe himself 
observed, it is not true that “‘ Ministers are obliged to extend total protection 
to their officials and endorse their acts,” or that “‘ well justified criticism of 
civil servants cannot be made on a suitable occasion.”?* But it is clear from 
the cases to be cited below that Ministers do not have to defend subordinates 
who defy instructions or who act reprehensibly in circumstances of which the 
Minister could not have become aware. It is equally clear that Ministers 
have defended themselves by blaming their officials and firing them. And 
it is also true that the House does not censure the Minister who can show 
that the delinquency was against his express instructions, or that he could 
not physically have known of it—provided he makes it clear, by speech or 
action, that the offender has been dealt with and that therefore the delinquency 
is unlikely to recur. 

The following four cases are instructive on these points : 


(1) The Lowe Affair, 1864 


Lowe was accused of censoring the reports of H.M.Is. contrary to 
Parliament’s intentions, denied this, and was confronted with evidence 
produced by the H.M.Is. themselves. Six days later he resigned, alleging 
that his honour had been impugned, and then explained that although the 
censorship was indeed continuing, contrary to his original statement to the 
Commons, he did not know this at the time; he had forbidden the practice, 
but could not know of its continuance because owing to his poor sight (he was 
nearly blind) he never read the reports but had them read to him. A Select 
Committee confirmed this story and later the House was told that Lowe’s 
resignation “‘ was totally and entirely unnecessary.”* 


(2) The Captain Affair, 1870-71 

By the Order in Council of 1869 Childers, as First Lord, took 
responsibility for all that passed at the Admiralty. In 1870 the Captain, 
an ironclad of novel design, perished at sea with enormous loss of life. 
Despite the verdict of a court martial which acquitted the Chief Controller 
of blame, Childers, after an inquiry, published a minute laying responsibility 
on this Chief Controller, Sir Spencer Robinson. The case was vigorously 
debated in the Lords, but Sir Spencer was not reappointed to his office as 
Controller (the term of which had just expired) and was superseded in his 
other capacity of Third Lord.?5 


(3) The Trafalgar Square Riots, 1886 
Childers took office as Home Secretary on the very day that serious 
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riots took place in Trafalgar Square. Thereupon he secured the resignation 
of the Metropolitan Commissioner of Police (Henderson). The Times and 
other newspapers attacked him on the grounds that he was constitutionally 
responsible (as indeed he was) for the failure of police precaution, but Childers 
was easily able to show the Commons that he had only taken office at noon on 
the day of the riots and in the little time at his disposal had acted reasonably. 
He could not morally be held responsible, as the Opposition front bench 
itself confirmed.”* 


(4) The MacDonell Affair, 1904 


Sir Anthony MacDonell became Permanent Under-Secretary to George 
Wyndham, the Irish Secretary, in 1902, on certain conditions made in an 
interchange of private letters and which gave him a wider Iatitude than is 
usual. Wyndham encouraged MacDonell to undertake negotiations with 
various Irish associations and personalities. A misunderstanding occurred. 
MacDonell wrote to Wyndham who was on holiday abroad to tell him that 
he was negotiating a scheme for devolution. Wyndham stuffed the letter 
unread into a book and forgot that he had ever received it. When he returned 
it was to find The Times denouncing MacDonell’s scheme. Wyndham 
immediately wrote to The Times repudiating the scheme. MacDonell, on 
seeing this, broke off his negotiations, and explained to his chief about the 
letter, an explanation which Wyndham accepted. The Cabinet, however, 
under pressure from their Ulster M.Ps. censured MacDonell in an 
aide-mémoire, but acquitted him of acting disloyally. The Ulstermen, 
unappeased, demanded the resignation of Wyndham and the dismissal of 
MacDonell: the Liberal Opposition demanded the retention of both. Both 
sides pressed for the original terms of appointment. Wyndham, loyal to 
MacDonell and (in his own words) “‘ declining to retain office on [Irish] 
nationalist votes,” resigned. He held himself responsible for not reading the 
fatal letter: and for not having given attention to the early negotiations as 


he ought to have done. The uproar in Parliament, and the pros and cons 


of MacDonell’s conduct, however, continued to as late as 1906.?’ 


The case shows clearly, in the words of Sir David Maxwell Fyfe (now | 


Lord Kilmuir) that: “‘ The Minister is not bound to approve an action of | 


which he did not know or of which he disapproves ” (sic)."* It also shows 
that, to avoid censure for the performance of an action, the Minister must be 
able to show clearly that he could not have prevented it and that the action 
would not recur. Since he had admitted to having received the letter he 
could not prove the first; since he refused to dismiss MacDonell he could 
not guarantee the second. 

in conclusion, then, we can take the line that, when we speak of a 
Minister’s individual responsibility we merely mean that, for every act or 
neglect on the part of civil servants, some Minister or other is charged to 
explain in the Houses of Parliament: and that only Ministers may do so. 

Or, we can go further; we can add to the above that a Minister is 
answerable for the duties, albeit vicariously performed, with which he is 
charged. This will mean (on the basis of the precedents set out above) that 
arising out of or by reason of the expressed feeling of the House a Minister 
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may be constrained (whether in foro interno or by pressure of his colleagues, 
or by the action of the Prime Minister) to tender his resignation on account 
of any act or neglect of his officers; it being understood that the Minister 
will not be held answerable for acts or neglects which he can prove he was 
clearly incapable of having known or prevented. 

As we have seen, there is a strong tradition in favour of this interpretation. 
The question now arises as to whether such a convention is borne out by 
precedent. And for this it will be necessary to explore the history of 
Ministerial resignations due, or apparently due, to the disapprobation of 
Parliament. 


II. THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE CONVENTION 
Resignations 1855-1955 


In what follows I have tried to particularise resignations which are 
not only “ forced ” but, moreover, forced by overt criticism from the House 
of Commons. It is a somewhat subjective category of cases. To begin 
with, it excludes the very frequent cases where Ministers have voluntarily 
resigned—Mr. Duff Cooper over the Munich affair, or (more recently) the 
resignations of Mr. Bevan and Mr. Wilson from the Attlee Government in 
1951. It also excludes the considerably rarer cases where the whole Cabinet 
has chosen to go out rather than the individual under attack. Such was the 
case when Mr. Chamberlain and his Cabinet resigned after the Narvik Vote 
in 1940. Mr. Chamberlain was the Minister under attack. Since, however, 
he was Premier, his resignation entailed, by convention, the resignation of 
the whole Cabinet. Thirdly, I have had to omit Ministers who quit or were 
“dropped ” from the Cabinet, sometimes upon the reconstruction of the 
Ministry, sometimes (apparently) in mid-career. Very often we do not 
know why they were dropped. In some cases—e.g., Salisbury’s dismissal 
of Iddesleigh in 1886—we do know the reasons.2® But where such cases 
are, as it were, internal to the politics of the Cabinet, and not (overtly at any 
rate) initiated by the censure of the House of Commons, I have omitted 
them; for they palpably cannot be cited in support of the convention that 
Ministers are individually answerable to the House for the misconduct of 
their Departments. 

Bearing these qualifications in mind, it would seem that in the last 
century very few Ministers have resigned their offices in deference to the 
convention. The following list only includes senior Ministers. If not 
complete, it must be nearly so. 


Lord John Russell x .. 1855 
Lord Ellenborough sa -. a 
Robert Lowe... af .. 1864 
Lord Westbury .. ai .. 1865 
S. H. Walpole .. sis .. 1867 
A. J. Mundella .. ae .. 1894 
G. Wyndham... ae .. 1905 
Col. J. E. B. Seeley ii .. 1914 


A. Birrell . . 1916 i 
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A. Chamberlain .. xe .. 1917 
N. Chamberlain .. Be .. 1917 
Lord Rothermere <s .. 1918 
E. S. Montagu .. 72 eee 
Sir S. Hoare aa ac .. 1935 
J.H. Thomas... ip 13.0 eee 
Viscount Swinton 

Earl Winterton } a faeries 
Sir Ben Smith .. oe .. 1946 
H. Dalton e y- .. 1947 
Sir T. Dugdale .. os .. 1954 


The list does in fact contain two technically junior Ministers: viz., 
Lowe and Earl Winterton. Lowe was technically the junior to Lord Granville, 
the Lord President of the Council. Earl Winterton was, from 1937, Chancellor 
of the Duchy. In March, 1938, he was given a seat in the Cabinet, and, 
with the style of “ Deputy Secretary of State for Air,” became the junior 
colleague of Lord Swinton. 

There are some important cases involving junior Ministers as well as 
senior. Among them may be mentioned Stansfeld (resigned 1864), Sir 
Robert Boothby (resigned 1941) and Belcher (resigned 1949). 

These resignations fall into three not too well defined categories relating 
to (a) the man, (6) the personal act or policy, and (c) the vicarious act or 
policy—departmental mismanagement proper. 


(a) The Man 


Three of the cases turned upon a personal misadventure of the Minister 
which raised such doubt about his personal prudence or integrity as to cause 
him to resign. These are the cases of Mundella, Thomas and Dalton. 
Mundella, in 1894, was deeply implicated in the suspicious affairs of a trading 
company which had crashed at the very moment when it lay on him, as 
President of the Board of Trade, to decide what proceedings should be 
taken against the company. Accordingly he resigned.®® J. H. Thomas, 
as Colonial Secretary and a Cabinet Minister, was in 1936 suspected of 
having disclosed the Budget proposals to unauthorised persons as a result 
of which insurances took place at Lloyds. An official tribunal found that 
there had been such disclosures by Mr. Thomas. He accordingly resigned 
(albeit with some reluctance).*! In 1947, while in the Lobby, Mr. Hugh 
Dalton, the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, inadvertently disclosed to a 
journalist facts about the Budget he was to open in the House later that 
afternoon, with the consequence that a London evening paper printed the 
news before the House received it. Mr. Dalton openly admitted his fault 
and instantly resigned. 


(6) Personal Acts or Policies 


In 1855, Lord John Russell returned from his Vienna negotiations 
with a draft treaty. The terms of this leaked out and were disapproved 
by the House. In face of a motion “that the conduct of our Minister in 
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the recent negotiations at Vienna has in the opinion of this House shaken 
the confidence of this country in those to whom its affairs are entrusted,” 
Lord John resigned and the Prime Minister thereupon promptly stated that 
the projected treaty had been abandoned. In 1858, Lord Ellenborough 
published a despatch to Lord Canning, the Governor General of India, 
without consulting his colleagues: after some prevarication they disowned 
him, and he himself resigned. Westbury, the Lord Chancellor, was forced 
to retire by motions of censure in the House of Commons in 1865 consequent 
on charges of gross nepotism and (possibly) bribery being made against him. 
In 1914, Colonel Seeley resigned after making a personal addendum to the 
agreed Memorandum which the Cabinet had approved for transmission to 
General Gough ; the addendum made a vital difference to the Memorandum, 
and Asquith and his colleagues took the strongest exception to it.5? In 
1922, Montague, Secretary of State for India, published a telegram from 
the Viceroy urging a pro-Turkish settlement in the Middle East: his action 
was taken without the knowledge of his colleagues and on their repudiating 
it he resigned.** Sir Samuel Hoare’s peace plan for Abyssinia, when it 
leaked into the press, was repudiated by his colleagues and he resigned.** 


(c) Vicarious Act and Policy 


We have already described two of these cases, viz., those of Lowe 
and Wyndham in the earlier part of this article. 

S. H. Walpole resigned the Home Secretaryship in 1867, after the 
Hyde Park Riots and the fear of renewed disturbances had broken his nerve. 
He had been subjected to severe attack in press and Parliament. It is doubtful 
whether his case ought not be put into the “ personal actions ” category. 
It would seem that he acted throughout as the increasingly unwilling tool 
of his Cabinet colleagues and resigned when their policy became too much 
for him to carry through. Lord Derby, the Prime Minister, in explaining 
Walpole’s resignation, was at pains to insist that the “ weakness and vacilla- 
tion” shown must fairly be attributed to the Cabinet as a whole and not 
to the fallen Minister.*5 Birrell resigned in 1916, blamed by all except 
Asquith perhaps, for failing to foresee and forestall the Sinn Fein movement 
and its culmination in the Easter Rising.** Austen Chamberlain resigned 
in 1917, not because the Mesopotamia Commission had imputed to him 
some of the blame for the disastrous Baghdad-Kut campaign of 1916, but 
because the Government had decided to set up a further Commission of 
Enquiry to hear charges against the persons so named.*” Neville Chamber- 
lain’s case is a little queer; as Lloyd George’s Director of National Service, 
he was not an M.P. He fell foul of Lloyd George and then, when a Select 
Committee of the House condemned his Ministry as wasteful and inefficient, 
he resigned.** Lord Rothermere, Lloyd George’s Air Minister, affected 
by two tragic bereavements and by ill-health, soon resigned under sharp 
criticisms of his administration and especially of his dismissal of General 
Trenchard.*® Viscount Swinton, another Secretary of State for Air, similarly 
resigned under adverse criticism in the Commons, criticisms which his 
Deputy (Earl Winterton) was unable to repel and which he himself, as a 
Peer, could not grapple with ;*° and Earl Winterton resigned also. Sir 
Thomas Dugdale’s case is too recent to need restatement. 
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Factors Counteracting the Convention 

The list shows twenty resignations in a century : a tiny number compared 
with the known instances of mismanagement and blunderings. It is clear 
then that certain factors operate so as to prevent the full operation of the 
convention : and of these there appear to be four. 

The first factor prevents the convention from coming into play at all. 
This is the counter-convention of the collective responsibility of the Cabinet, 
backed up by an appeal to party solidarity. Practically all cases of incom- 
petence tend to be treated thus, and so the House is not called on to adjudicate 
on the merits of a Minister but is challenged to overthrow the Government. 

Next in order of importance, and used where the House is singling 
out individual Ministers for attack, comes the Cabinet re-shuffle. The 
delinquent Minister is not deprived of office as according to the “ punitive ” 
theory of the convention he ought to be, but is placed in some other office 
of profit. 

However, between the bouts of re-shuffling, the House does sometimes 
make a “fair cop”: i.e., responsibility for some patent mismanagement is 
placed squarely on a particular Minister. But what happens then depends 
very much on personal factors—on the relationships between the delinquent, 
his colleagues and the Prime Minister. 

Finally, as in “ Oranges and Lemons,” it does sometimes happen 
that the chopper comes down fairly and squarely on somebody’s head, and 
no amount of personal protest fails to shake the basic convention of the 
game: the Minister must resign. Yet the resources of civility are not quite 
exhausted. Soles occidere et redire possunt. After a decent interval the 
delinquent is reinstated, usually in a different office—but, at any rate, in office. 

For reasons of exposition it will be convenient to take these factors in 
inverse order to that stated here: and so we be.;in with Removal and Re- 
appointment. 


(a) Removal and Re-appointment 

In some cases, viz. where the resignation took place because of a 
constitutional punctilio, there is clearly every good reason why the fallen 
Minister should be appointed to another office as soon as is decent. Such 
were the cases of Austen Chamberlain, of Hugh Dalton and of Robert Lowe 
(1864). Similarly the return of Russell after his débacle in 1855 is fully 
justifiable, since the cause of the offence ceased with the Crimean settlement. 
On the other hand, where the offending Minister is reinstated to a position 
where he can continue the very offence for which he had to resign, the practice 
reduces the convention to a mere formality. Only one case in the twenty 
seems to fall into this category, viz. the reappointment of Sir Samuel Hoare 
six months after his fall. It is true that the office was the Admiralty, not 
the Foreign Office, and that within a year he moved again, this time to the 
Home Office: but on his own admission he was, by 1938, one of the quad- 
rumvirate that made the Cabinet’s foreign policy.*4 Clearly, the resignation 
of 1935 had been a formality. Indeed, it is fully explicable as such if one 
makes the justifiable assumption that, like Russell’s resignation of 1855, 
it was designed to permit the Cabinet to divest itself of collective responsibility 
for a policy which the House clearly disapproved. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY OF MINISTERS 


(6) The Personal Factors 


It is not always easy for a Prime Minister to induce a Minister to resign. 
The Prime Minister may not wish to give offence, as Gladstone did not 
wish to give offence to Lord Carlingford in 1884. The Minister may have 
powerful friends in the Ministry as did Chamberlain in the Salisbury and 
Balfour Ministries, or Lloyd George in Asquith’s Coalition ; he may have a 
following whom he can lead out of the party, as Carson had, or (in a different 
context) as Sir J. Simon had when he left the Coalition in 1915 on the 
conscription issue. He may—despite his unsuitability—be wildly popular 
in the country as Lord Kitchener was between 1914 and 1916. 

Consequently, even where a Minister is censured by the House, the 
outcome—whether he resigns or not—is often influenced by the personal 
character of the Minister, his colleagues and the Prime Minister ; and in the 
delinquent Minister the matter may be said to turn on the nicety of his 
conscience versus his tenacity of office. 

Observe, first of all, the case of Lowe and Monsell and of Ayrton in 1873. 
All three had been clearly proved guilty yet not one offered to resign, nor 
did Gladstone insist: instead, he arranged a re-shuffle (as described below). 
Gladstone’s letter to the Queen explained the reasons : 


There probably have been times when the three gentlemen who in 
their several positions have been chiefly to blame would have been 
summarily dismissed from Your Majesty’s service. But on none of 
them could any ill-intent be charged. Two of them had, among whatever 
errors of judgment, done much and marked good service to the State : 
and two of them were past 60 years of age. Mr. Gladstone could not 
under the circumstances resort to so severe a course without injustice 
and harshness, which Your Majesty would be the last to approve. The 
last embarrassment has been this: that all three have shown a tenacity 
of attachment to office certainly greater than is usual. And unfortunately 
the willingness of each person to quit or retain office, and still more 
their active desire, form a very great element in cases of this kind apart 
from the question how far the retention of it, or its abandonment, may 
on other grounds be desirable.‘? 


Next, we may compare the cases of Dalton and Thomas with Lloyd 
George’s failure to resign over the Marconi case. The first Minister resigned 
instantly and unhesitatingly. Thomas denied the charges, protested his 
innocence to the end, and had to be restrained by his Prime Minister from 
making “a fighting farewell speech.”4* Lloyd George did not resign, and 
we still have no real knowledge of what went on in Asquith’s mind. According 
to Tom Jones, “ Margot Asquith says that Asquith was determined to retain 
Reading and therefore had to hold on to Lloyd George also ” ;** but this 
is perhaps Lady Oxford’s reading back into 1913 the Asquith-Lloyd George 
feud of post-1916 days. In the early days of the scandal, when it was suddenly 
revealed that Lloyd George and Isaacs had invested in American Marconis 
(albeit not in the British), Lloyd George did in fact offer to resign and Asquith, 
at this stage, “‘ ridiculed the idea.”*> Later, however, after the Committee 
of Enquiry had reported, Asquith suggested that the word “ indiscretion ” 
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should be introduced into the Government’s (whitewashing) amendment to 
the Opposition’s vote of censure. ‘ Lloyd George resolutely refused to 
accept [it]. He told Churchill, who thereupon went to Asquith and told 
him that Lloyd George’s mind on the matter was utterly made up and that 
if he did not have his way he meant to go; this would bring down the 
Government.” It would seem as though the very venom of his malignant 
foes stiffened Lloyd George’s attitude, and indeed, that of his colleagues 
and, above all, the backbenchers: and that Asquith was not prepared 
thereupon to risk the collapse of his Government or even the admission 
of scandal. Yet, inherently, Dalton’s step was no worse than Lloyd George’s : 
indeed perhaps less so.*’ 

Another contrast lies in the Austen Chamberlain case in 1917 and the 
groundnuts debate of 1949, in which Mr. John Strachey was the target. 
Chamberlain was not deeply implicated in the Mesopotamia muddle; but 
if a Minister was to have to resign, then he as Secretary of State for India 
was that Minister. Mr. Strachey may not have been any more deeply 
implicated in Kenya than Chamberlain in the Garden of Eden,** but certain 
it is that 7f any Minister were to have to resign, he was that Minister. In 
the first case, Chamberlain not only resigned, but in a dashing and convincing 
speech, exonerated himself from moral blame, won over the entire House 
and contemptuously threw his resignation in its face. To Mr. Strachey’s 
support rallied the whole Parliamentary Labour Party. 


(c) Reshuffle 


A prodigious number of Ministers are saved from even the form of 
resignation by timely removal into another office. This painlessly extracts 
the punitive sting of “ deprivation of office” on which Macaulay set much 
store, and it also may give the Ministry collectively a new lease of life, for the 
new incumbent cannot morally be blamed for the faults of his predecessor. 
Observe, for instance, Mr. Dalton’s comment on the Chamberlain Govern- 
ment’s decision to resist an inquiry into the Air Ministry, after Swinton 
and Winterton had resigned and Kingsley Wood had become the new 
Secretary of State : 


An inquiry need not embarrass the Rt. Hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Kingsley Wood). I can well understand that it may have embarrassed 
Lord Swinton, but he is gone. He had three years of personal respon- 
sibility to answer for before such an enquiry. The new Minister is 
not in that position. He is coming fresh to his job. Inquiry need not 
embarrass him or diminish his prestige or dignity.” (H.C. Deb., 25th 
May, 1938, col. 1234.) 


We have seen that Gladstone feared to make Lowe, Monsell and Ayrton 
resign. Instead he gave himself no end of trouble in finding them new 
places. Lowe was pushed into the Home Office. Ayrton, after protracted 
diplomacy, was persuaded to become Judge-Advocate-General. As for 
Monsell, he was to be permitted to retire, and was then to receive a peerage, 
but only after a successor could be found: the negotiations for a new 
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THE INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY OF MINISTERS 


Postmaster-General went on for months, being hawked around from one 
candidate to another, until in the end Lyon Playfair was induced to take it.‘ 

In 1887, Salisbury got the “ inadequate ” Hicks Beach to retire from 
the Irish Secretaryship in place of Balfour, and in the following year was able 
to move Stanley to the Governor-Generalship of Canada and put Hicks 
Beach in his place at the Board of Trade. In 1900 he moved Lansdowne 
from the War Office, where his administration had been criticised, to the 
Foreign Office; and dropped Ridley and Chaplin from the reconstructed 
Cabinet in favour of Ritchie and Walter Long. The First World War brought 
a crop of such changes. Carson was moved from the Admiralty to the War 
Cabinet in place of Geddes; Derby was induced to become Ambassador 
to France to make way for Milner at the War Office; and Cowdray was to 
have been reshuffled out of the Air Ministry in favour of Northcliffe (however, 
he learned of the move before the alternative office had been offered him, 
and resigned in a rage). Snowden recounts how J. H. Thomas insisted on 
Macdonald’s moving him out of the Duchy of Lancaster, where he was 
responsible for unemployment, to another office not so exposed to criticism.5° 
He went to the Dominions Office and was replaced by Hartshorn. In the 
Labour Governments of 1945-51, notable reshuffles were those of Shinwell, 
who was moved from Fuel and Power a decent interval after the fuel crisis 
and became Secretary for War; and John Strachey who, after being dis- 
credited at the Food Ministry over the groundnuts affair, was moved, in the 
Second Attlee Cabinet of 1950, into Shinwell’s place at the War Office, 
Shinwell himself becoming Minister of Defence. 

Brief passages of memoirs every now and again bring to life the com- 
pulsions behind and the mechanisms of these re-shuffles. “ There'll have 
to be [a reshuffle] within a year,” says Baldwin. “‘ To do so now would 
mean a peck of trouble, then. Of course, the Whips are always wanting 
jobs for our fellows. Margesson wants to move Ormsby-Gore to the Colonies 
and put Philip Sassoon at the Office of Works because he’s not strong enough 
for the Air Ministry. But we can’t do that now. He’ll have to hold on.”® 
The most vivid account is that given by Sir John Reith of Sir Winston 
Churchill’s major reshuffle of 1942—the unusual summons of the junior 
Ministers to a meeting, the unexpected presence of Whips staring hard at 
certain individuals, furiously scribbling down notes; the sudden summons 
to Reith to resign; and finally the publication of the reconstructed 
Ministry.5? 


(d) Collective Solidarity 


The most effective of ail the factors in thwarting the convention is, of 
course, the tendency on nearly every occasion, for the Ministry to regard 
an attack on one of its members as an attack on itself and to throw itself 
as a buckler over the delinquent. It shielded Mr. Shinwell from the attacks 
made on his handling of the fuel crisis in 1947; it shielded Mr. Bevin and 
Mr. Henderson (the unfortunate Secretary of State for Air) in the affair 
of the loss of the British Spitfires over Israel in January, 1949°* ; it shielded 
Mr. Strachey in the groundnuts debate in the same year. In such cases, 
however restive, the majority party have but two alternatives—to pursue their 
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vendetta and turn out their own Government (and, incidentally, themselves) ; 
or to drop the matter. They choose the latter. 


The ritual of each party is rehearsed 
Dislodging not one vote or prejudice ; 

The Ministers their Ministries retain 

And Ins as Ins, and Outs as Outs remain.*? 


Low (1904) and Lowell (1908) both commented on the phenomenon. 
“< The party machine,” wrote the first, “ always does intervene if the occasion 
is sufficiently serious to protect the departmental chief ; so that the theoretical 


power residing in Parliament to bring about the dismissal of a Minister if | 


he offends is not a very effectual check upon the conduct of any member 
of the Supreme Executive.”®* ‘Joint responsibility,’ wrote the second, 
“has in fact become greater, and the several responsibility less.”°* It is 
this fact that has induced Sir Ivor Jennings to regard individual responsibility 
as, in practice, an aberration from the common rule of collective responsibility ; 
and to say of this : “‘ Ministers do get attacked. They are, however, defended 
by other Ministers, and the attack is really aimed not at the Ministers but 
at the Government. It may be convenient for a Prime Minister to promote 
a difficult Minister to a different office; but that is not the Opposition’s 
intention ; their principal anxiety is to cause the Government to lose votes. 
at the next election.”®’ 

Nevertheless, ministerial resignations do take place; they are the 
exception, nct the rule, but there are clearly occasions where the collective 
weight of the Ministry is ot thrown into the scale. What special conditions 
have to operate for the convention of individual responsibility to end in 
resignation? They may be summarised as (i) where no party has an absolute 
majority in the House, and (ii) where the Minister’s act has not so much 
offended the Opposition as alienated his own party, or a substantial element 
of it. The first needs no long explanation—it is enough to remark that the 
first five of our twenty precedents are governed by it. The second does, 
however, need explanation. It is still assumed that because parties tend to 
follow a rigid voting discipline on the floor of the House, they are therefore 
“monolithic.” In fact, the tighter the floor discipline, imposed as it is by 
the need to remain in office and to win elections, the fiercer and more factious 
is the struggle for the party leadership. The parliamentary parties are full, 
always, of factions, of cabals, of Caves of Adullam. 

Of the remaining fifteen instances, five are exceptional. Mundella and 
Dalton were placed in impossible personal situations. As to Austen Cham- 
berlain, and Lord Rothermere also, there seems little doubt that had either 
wished to remain they could have done so. The first went, out of punctilio 
and contempt; the second, racked with insomnia and torn by private grief, 
out of indifference. The case of Neville Chamberlain, since he was not 
an M.P. or a party man, does not affect the hypothesis. 

This leaves ten resignations to explain in terms of a “ backbench revolt.” 
Let us parade them in order. 


1. Wyndham (1905). We have already shown that Wyndham could 
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not remain in office if the extreme Unionists were to be placated. “I should 
accept a decision of a majority of my own side and decline to retain office 
on Nationalist votes.” 


2. Colonel Seely (1914). ‘‘ The idea that the Government had bargained 
with the officers for their return to duty was deeply repugnant not only to 
Liberals and Radicals but to a considerable number of others who were good 
House of Commons-men and nothing could have saved the Government if 
Asquith had not been able to make it clear beyond doubt that he and the 
Cabinet had been prompt to correct the waverings of the military mind 
on the principles of the British constitution.”’®® 


3. A. Birrell (1916). Poor Birrell lost the support of all sides of the 
House except perhaps his faithful Irish Nationalists. As the D.N.B. says, 
the condemnation was “ universal.” 


4. E. S. Montagu (1922). ‘“‘ Generally unpopular on personal grounds 
with the Conservative wing of the Coalition he had intensified this dislike 
by his attitude to General Dyer and it had long been clear that if he made a 
mistake he need expect no mercy from the majority in the House.’’®° 


5. Sir S. Hoare (1935). Lord Templewood’s Nine Troubled Years is 
strangely uncommunicative as to the reasons which made the Cabinet change 
its mind from its initial support of his plan to the view that he must recant.*! 
He does, however, mention that the feeling in the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Conservative members in the House of Commons had been violently 
antagonistic, and that the National Liberals also had condemned it.*? Petrie 
alleges that what decided the Cabinet was “ the fear that Austen [Chamberlain] 
would attack them . . . the Back Benches were flocking to him for a lead. 
... Mr. Baldwin was informed that Austen intended to lead the onslaught 
which would then be irresistible.”®* Tom Jones’s account is substantially 
that of Lord Templewood: viz., that Austen Chamberlain had begun by 
trying to win over the back benchers to the plan, but found the meeting so 
hostile that he could not maintain his view. But Jones also adds what is 
confirmed from other sources, that Elliott, Duff Cooper, Oliver Stanley and 
Ormsby-Gore, the younger Cabinet members, were against it.** 


6. ¥. H. Thomas (1936). There was no back bench revolt in this case : 
but neither was there any faction to stand out for Thomas’s retention. A 
Budget disclosure is, on all sides of the House, an irredeemable offence. 
Thomas was personally very popular with his Cabinet colleagues: but these 
never doubted that in the circumstances he had to go. 


7 and 8. Lord Swinton and Earl Winterton (1938). These two resigna- 
tions are associated. Since 1935 Lord Swinton had been Secretary of State 
for Air. In 1938 the Commons grew increasingly restive at our apparent 
lack of air defences, and the Prime Minister (Chamberlain) appointed Earl 
Winterton, who was Chancellor of the Duchy, to act as Deputy Secretary 
of State to Swinton, with a place in the Cabinet. In defending his estimates, 
on 12th May, Winterton completely failed to satisfy his critics, who were 
Conservatives as well as the Oppositicn. He resigned forthwith. Chamberlain 
decided that come what may, his Secretary of State for Air must be in the 
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Commons, and asked Swinton to exchange his office for another. Swinton 
laid down his office, but declined to accept another—why, is not known. 
Earl Winterton retained the Duchy and his seat in the Cabinet till January, 
1939, when he became Paymaster-General. 

Swinton’s going was generally regretted in the House though it was felt 
that Earl Winterton had received no more than his deserts (a fact which, 
parenthetically, shows how freakish is the operation of the convention since 
the less worthy continued in office, and the more worthy suffered the penalty). 
There is evidence of back bench pressure at work. Immediately after the 
debate of the 12th May, both the Opposition and the Liberals demanded 
an enquiry into the Air Ministry, and so did Winston Churchill and twenty-six 
other Government supporters. Sir Archibald Sinclair claimed that the 
resignation of Swinton (which he had never demanded) was made by the 
Government “ to placate its own supporters,” and later in the debate Sir 
Stafford Cripps made much the same charge. 


9. Sir Ben Smith (1946). It is not known whether there was a back- 
bench revolt of Labour members against Sir Ben Smith: indeed the 
circumstances surrounding his dismissal are singularly obscure. His 
resignation was announced in The Times on 28th May, 1946, together with 
a personal statement. In this he said he was “ very tired,” and had wished 
to resign office on 5th April, but had stayed on in deference to the Prime 
Minister’s wishes until the Lord President returned from his Washington 
mission. In the Parliamentary debate on 31st May, Mr. Morrison denied 
that the resignation was due to policy differences, and equally that it was a 
“ dismissal.” Quoting Sir Ben’s press statement, he gave the impression 
that the resignation was purely voluntary. 

Sir Winston Churchill, Mr. Boyd Carpenter, and Sir Arthur Salter all 
commented adversely on the refusal of Mr. Morrison as well as of the 
ex-Minister to explain further. In these circumstances, there is nothing 
more positive to go on but inference. First, Sir Ben had been under 
unremitting attack not only from the Opposition but also from his own side ; 
Mrs. Jean Mann, for instance, had censured him severely for ending dried 
egg imports. Secondly, Sir Ben’s own reference to having wished to resign 
on 5th April is significant ; 5th April was the day after the Commons debate 
on food which severely criticised his administration. The inference that 
his resignation was connected with and consequent on parliamentary 
criticism is therefore very strong. As Sir Arthur Salter said in the debate 
on the 31st May, “ resigning as he has done with no more explicit explanation 
than he has given to the press, and in view of his absence today,” he was 
taken by the public “ to some extent to have given a verdict against himself.” 

On this basis, Sir Ben Smith’s case may fairly be claimed as an example 
of resigning in deference to the “ convention.” But it is impossible to say 
whether it was expedited or even affected by back-bench pressure. Sir Ben’s 
personal explanation—his tiredness and the strain he had undergone, seems 
rather to bracket it with the case of Lord Rothermere, dealt with above. 

10. Sir Thomas Dugdale (1954). Itis a fair inference from the distribution 
and the tenor of the speeches on the Conservative side that Sir Thomas had 
lost the confidence of at least the farmers’ M.Ps. It was notable in the 
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debate, also, that the Opposition were more tender towards him than were 
his own side. Evidently his back benchers disliked the policy of his depart- 
ment as well as his administration, whereas many Labour M.Ps. applauded 
his policy and regretted his departure as a “ surrender of the 1947 Act.” 


In the light of these examples, it seems then that a precondition of the 
fall of the Minister is either the fluidity of party lines or a back bench revolt. 


III. CONCLUSION 


The convention implies a form of punishment for a delinquent Minister. 
That punishment is no longer an act of attainder, or an impeachment, but 
simply loss of office. 

If each, or even very many charges of incompetence were habitually 
followed by the punishment, the remedy would be a very real one: its 
deterrent effect would be extremely great. In fact, that sequence is not 
only exceedingly rare, but arbitrary and unpredictable. Most charges never 
reach the stage of individualisation at all: they are stifled under the blanket 
of party solidarity. Only when there is a minority Government, or in the 
infrequent cases where the Minister seriously alienates his own back benchers, 
does the issue of the individual culpability of the Minister even arise. Even 
there it is subject to hazards: the punishment may be avoided if the Prime 
Minister, whether on his own or on the Minister’s initiative, makes a timely 
re-shuffle. Even when some charges get through the now finely woven 
net, and are laid at the door of a Minister, much depends on his nicety, and 
much on the character of the Prime Minister. Brazen tenacity of office can 
still win a reprieve. And, in the last resort—though this happens infrequently 
—the resignation of the Minister may be made purely formal by reappoint- 
ment to another post soon afterwards. 

We may put the matter in this way: whether a Minister is forced to 
resign depends on three factors, on himself, his Prime Minister and his 
party. On himself—as Austen Chamberlain resigned though possessing 
the confidence of his Prime Minister and his party, whereas Ayrton remained 
in office despite having neither. On the Prime Minister—as Salisbury stood 
between Matthews, his Home Secretary, and the party that clamoured for 
his dismissal.*? On the party—as witness the impotence of Palmerston to 
save Westbury, Balfour to save Wyndham, Asquith to save Birrell. For 
a resignation to occur all three factors have to be just so: the Minister 
compliant, the Prime Minister firm, the party clamorous. This conjuncture 
is rare, and is in fact fortuitous. Above all, it is indiscriminate—which 
Ministers escape and which do not is decided neither by the circumstances 
of the offence nor its gravity. A Wyndham and a Chamberlain go for a 
peccadillo, a Kitchener will remain despite major blunders. 

A remedy ought to be certain. A punishment, to be deterrent, ought 
to be certain. But whether the Minister should resign is simply the 
(necessarily) haphazard consequence of a fortuitous concomitance of personal, 
party and political temper. 

Is there then a “ convention ” of resignation at all? 

A convention, in Dicey’s sense, is a rule which is not enforced by the 
Courts. The important word is “rule.” ‘“ Rule” does not mean merely 
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an observed uniformity in the past; the notion includes the expectation 
that the uniformity will continue in the future. It is not simply a description ; 
it is a prescription. It has a compulsive force. 





Now in its first sense, that the Minister alone speaks for his Civil Servants | 


to the House and to his Civil Servants for the House, the convention of 
ministerial responsibility has both the proleptic and the compulsive features 
of a “rule.” But in the sense in which we have been considering it, that the 
Minister may be punished, through loss of office for all the misdeeds and neglects 
of his Civil Servants which he cannot prove to have been outside all possibility 
of his cognisance and control, the proposition does not seem to be a rule at all. 

What is the compulsive element in such a “rule”? All it says (on 
examination) is that if the Minister is yielding, his Prime Minister unbending 
and his party out for blood—no matter how serious or trivial the reason— 
the Minister will find himself without Parliamentary support. This is a 
statement of fact, not a code. What is more, as a statement of fact it comes 
very close to being a truism: that a Minister entrusted by his Prime Minister 
with certain duties must needs resign if he loses the support of his majority. 
The only compulsive element in the proposition is that if and when a Minister 
loses his majority he ought to get out rather than be kicked out. 

Moreover, even as a simple generalisation, an observed uniformity, the 
“convention ” is, surely, highly misleading? It takes the wrong cases: it 
generalises from the exceptions and neglects the common run. There are 





four categories of delinquent Ministers: the fortunate, the less fortunate, | 


the unfortunate, and the plain unlucky. After sinning, the first go to other 


Ministries ; the second to Another Place; the third just go. Of the fourth 
there are but twenty examples in a century: indeed, if one omits Neville 
Chamberlain (an anomaly) and the “ personal ” cases, viz., Mundella, Thomas 
and Dalton, there are but sixteen. Not for these sixteen the honourable 
exchange of offices, or the silent and not dishonourable exit. Their lot is 
public penance in the white sheet of a resignation speech or letter. (Sir 


Ben Smith is the only exception: neither shuffle nor white sheet for him, | 


but highly uncommunicative disappearance: Sir Winston put it as spurlos 
versunken, “ sunk without trace.”) It is on some sixteen or at most nineteen 
penitents and one anomaly that the generalisation has been based. 

““ When Diagoras, the so-called atheist, was at Samothrace one of his 
friends showed him several votive tablets put up by people who had survived 
very dangerous storms. ‘ See, he says, ‘you who deny a Providence, how 
many people have been saved by their prayers to the Gods.’ ‘ Yes,’ rejoins 
Diagoras, ‘ I see those who were saved. Now show me the tablets of those who 
were drowned.’ ”®8 





1The Economist, 24th July, 1954, p. 263. 
2Law and the Constitution (4th edition), pp. 189-190. 


8A. B. Keith, Constitutional Law (7th edition), p. 155. Wade and Phillips, 
Constitutional Law (4th edition), p. 65. 


4** Public Corporations and the Classification of Administrative Bodies.” (Pelitical 
Studies, Vol. I, pp. 43-44.) My italics. 


5Report from the Select Committee on Nationalised Industries (H.C. 332-1 of 1952), 
Minutes of Evidence, Q. 398. 
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SIbid., Q. 374. Cf. Q. 284 for a matter “‘ for which no one was responsible ” and 
which consequently could not be raised in the House. 


7See p. 384, and cf. A. Todd, On Parliamentary Government in England (1st edition), 
II, pp. 640-642. 


SReport from the Select Committee on Naticnalised Industries and Minutes of Evidence 
passim but especially Qq. 124-445. 


*See Herbert eee Government and Parliament, pp. 45-52 and the references 
therein. 


10A, V. Dicey, Lae cf the Constituticn, 8th edition, p. 321. 
Lord Macaulay, Hallam (Works, Edinburgh edition, V, p. 228). 
12Op. cit. (1st edition), II, p. 385. 
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Relations between Headquarters 


and Local Offices 


By E. J. NORMAN 


This paper was originally presented to one of the Conferences arranged 
by the Training and Education Division of the Treasury for senior 
members of the Administrative, Executive and Comparable Classes. 
Mr. Norman was a Deputy Chief Inspector, Board of Inland Revenue. 


HE present paper is based on the experience provided in the Chief 

Inspector’s Branch of the Inland Revenue Department, which operates, 
with a staff of some 32,000, almost entirely through its 650 District Offices 
scattered throughout the United Kingdom. Although there is considerable 
difference in detail, the staffing of each office follows a general pattern, viz., 
a small highly skilled “‘ top,” an executive “‘ middle,” and a relatively large 
clerical base. It is a feature of the Branch that the maximum degree of 
responsibility is devolved upon the District Inspector. He is trained to a 
high professional standard and is able, and expected, to settle his problems 
and to run his office with the absolute minimum of reference to Headquarters. 
That is the tradition of the Service. At the root is confidence by the 
Administration in the officer’s ability and in the equipment which careful 
training and planned experience have given him. 


The Problem 


In a large-scale organisation, operating principally through Local Offices, 
relations between them and Headquarters present a special and continuing 
problem which no sound Administration could afford to ignore. It is all 
too easy for frictions to develop and for touch to be lost. Those remote 
from the centre ter.d to assume, somewhat too readily, that the dwellers in 
high places in the organisation have a quite inadequate appreciation of local 
difficulties. There should be no grounds for those views in a well run concern 
and where feelings of this character are at all widespread it is a sure sign 
that something is wrong. 

The efficiency with which an organisation is run is not lost on those 
who serve in it. They should be able to take pride in it. But this does not 
make them any the less keen as critics. They are, indeed, very ready to spot 
the occasion on which it seems to them that Headquarters has “ fallen down.” 

The starting point of any study of the relations between Headquarters 
and the Local Offices is a clear appreciation of their respective functions. 
With that understanding one can then proceed to examine carefully the form 
and nature of Headquarters control at all points at which it touches the 
Local Office. These are all points of vulnerability. 

The function of Headquarters is the control of policy in relation to the 
work entrusted to the Department—there may well be a measure of delegation 
to regional level where there are peculiarly regional problems—the control 
of the personnel involved in its execution and co-ordination to ensure proper 
and timely performance. This involves service, guidance and inspection 
of the Local Offices. 
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The lines of control should be clear, but the mechanism requires to be 
well thought out. It should be adequate (but not more than adequate) to 
secure that the work in the Local Offices is done as Headquarters wants it 
to be done and that Headquarters is fully informed on this subject. This 
position is secured in part by statistical reports from the Local Offices and, 
more importantly, from the information supplied by intermediate controlling 
officers. 

Direct central control from Headquarters of a large number of Local 
Offices is not generally feasible and in practice it is necessary for primary 
control to be exercised either by regional officers or by some form of grouping 
under intermediate officers, stationed at the most convenient places in relation 
to the Areas within their care. 

This subject of Area control is dealt with in some detail later. It may 
be convenient at this stage to mention the question of Area authority. The 
degree of authority vested in the Area Controller necessarily depends on 
the nature of the work. If the common sense of the situation suggests that 
particular problems should be dealt with at Area level, that course should 
be followed. It would, however, be quite indefensible to have sets of experts 
under each Area Controller where one would do at Headquarters. 

To put Local Offices in a position to operate effectively they must be 
properly staffed, adequately trained, systematically instructed and suitably 
housed and equipped. These are essential pre-requisites of smooth function- 
ing. They are vital matters and must be controlled from Headquarters. 
They touch Local Office life very closely and it is in relation to these matters 
that frictions may be set up. It would be useful at this stage to examine 
them a little more closely. 


Staffing 
Obviously the staff provided must be suited to the volume and quality 
of the work. This is a matter which cannot be left to local judgment. 
Restrictions on staffing may, on occasion, involve operating at a lower standard 
of performance than would be possible in easier circumstances. Taking 
one office with another there should not be too wide a variation in the level 
of performance. As between the offices in a particular Area, this could be 
kept in balance by the Area Controller. But that might not go far enough 
for there is some danger in the evolution of local standards. This could be 
avoided if a Staffing Investigation Section, centred at Headquarters as a 
section of Establishments, were operating. While available to go in at once, 
if occasion should demand, the officers in this section would, in the main, 
be employed on a continuous investigation of the staffing needs of all Local 
Offices. These investigators form a specialist body which evolves its own 
techniques of work examination. Their standing in the eyes of the 
Department rests not only on their acquired skill but on a reputation for 
complete objectivity. 
Training 
For training to be effective it must be systematic and it must be skilled. 


The control of training is an Establishment function and a particularly vital 
one. Schemes of training need to be kept under constant review to ensure 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN HEADQUARTERS AND LOCAL OFFICES 


that they meet the changing needs of the times. The staffing of Training 
Centres calls for special care. It is most undesirable that the staff employed 
there as tutors should remain too long and an ordered succession would 
ensure the advantage of a constant stream of up-to-date practical experience 
in the work of the Local Office. 

But formal schemes of training are of limited effectiveness without 
correlated work experience. The supervision and general oversight of this 
practical phase of training is the responsibility of the officer in charge of the 
Local Office to which the trainee is attached. There is a community of 
interest between the Local Office and the Training Centre and satisfactory 
liaison between them is essential if the training is to be fully effective. 

Apart from the basic training referred to above, the assistance of the 
Training Centres should always be available to the Local Office. 


Instruction 


As a general principle the fewer types and sources there are of Head- 
quarters instructions the better. They should be reduced to the essential 
minimum and centralised. While specialists at Headquarters would instruct 
on the treatment of individual cases, it is considered that they should not 
themselves issue any general instructions. It is recommended that the whole 
business of instruction, which requires a special skill, should be dealt with 
by an Instructions Section—as an integral part of the Organisation Group 
—who would work on the basis of briefs supplied by the specialists. All fresh 
instructions could then be fitted into the general pattern. When the 
instructions are produced they should be approved by, and issued in the 
name of, the Head of the Office. 

In a large and complicated organisation special steps are necessary to 
keep down the number of instruction memoranda. When one is issued it 
may often cover a number of subjects. If there are work processes to 
introduce, the “ breakdown” should, wherever possible, be attached as an 
appendix so that supervisory officers, in what may well be many hundreds 
of Local Offices, may be saved a very great deal of time although they would 
naturally require to modify the detail to suit local circumstances. 

To keep officers concerned in the management of Local Offices adequately 
informed on current topics it may be considered desirable to issue from 
time to time notes upon matters which would belp them in their arrangements 
or perhaps even to enable them to understand what may appear to them 
as inadequacies of Headquarters! These notes would be temporary in 
character and much more informal than instructions. In practice it is found 
that they do relieve anxieties in the Local Offices when, for example, there 
are delays in the supply of particular forms ; or uncertainties suggested by 
recent reports may be usefully removed. 

Mention has been made of periodical statistical reports as one of the 
means of providing Headquarters with information. These are never popular 
documents. The necessity for them is not accepted with any conviction 
by the Local Offices and it is most difficult to get them completed correctly. 
It is all the more necessary, therefore, that the collection of statistics should 
be confined to what is really necessary and that the designing of forms for 
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this purpose should receive the greatest care. This job is very much tied 
up with a full understanding of the work reported on. This is clearly a 
matter involving control by the Organisation Group at Headquarters. 

Very rarely should it be necessary to call for information which the 
officer-in-charge of the Local Office does not himself require to have for 
the effective control of the work. The preparation of periodical statistical 
reports might well be made the occasion in the Local Office for him to bring 
together the senior members of his staff to discuss with them the progress 
made as a matter in which they are responsibly concerned. Consultations 
of this character tend to broaden the outlook and to foster interest in the 
performance of the office as a whole. 

The provision in an official diary, supplied to senior members of the 
Local Offices, of notes of action to be taken, helps to ensure‘that it is taken 
at the right time. This diary is necessarily produced by the Organisation 
Group. 

To ensure that no practical aspects are overlooked some form of staff 
consultation is desirable when instructions involving procedure are involved. 
In the Chief Inspector’s Branch of the Inland Revenue, in which the work 
is not without its complication, it has been found desirable to set up a standing 
Whitley Committee, known as the Organisation Advisory Committee, under 
the chairmanship of the head of the Organisation Group. That Group 
provides the Official Side, the membership of which will be varied on occasions 
to include a particular expert. The Staff Side is drawn from officers of 
various grades serving in the Local Offices. The Committee may try out 
its ideas upon, or seek specific information to assist it from, “‘ correspondents ” 
in Local Offices. Where it is desired to find out what is actually entailed 
in a job which is coming along and the snags which have to be provided 
against, practical tests in selected “ guinea pig ” offices are controlled by it. 

It does valuable work in its Study Groups, which are formed from 
time to time to “ think round ” major procedural projects. 

The system seems to work extremely well and this particular Committee 
is regarded as indispensable. 

In common with the situation elsewhere there is a Suggestions Committee 
in the Inland Revenue to which members of the staff are invited to send 
their contributions. This is extremely valuable, but it is found in practice 
that the existence of a body like the Organisation Advisory Committee, 
which is constantly and systematically examining all aspects of Local Office 
organisation, does mean that limited reliance has to be placed on the 
Suggestions Committee itself as a source of ideas. 


Accommodation and Equipment 

Accommodation and equipment are matters upon which the staffs of 
Local Offices are understandably sensitive. It would be unfortunate if the 
feeling got abroad that Headquarters was not sufficiently concerned about 
Local Office conditions. Any inadequacies pointed out by the Area Controller 
should be gone into at Headquarters. If it is not possible to remedy defects 
immediately, there is advantage in letting the local people know what the 
situation is, whether something is really being done about it, or even if nothing 
can be done. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN HEADQUARTERS AND LOCAL OFFICES 


Area Control 


So far we have been concerned, in the main, with the steps necessary 
to put Local Offices in a position to discharge their duties. It now remains 
to consider arrangements for ensuring that they function properly. Primary 
control covers a group of offices. The nature of the work and the extent 
to which the Area Controller is expected to take part in the actual operations 
would decide the character of his intervention and the span of his control. 
In some cases the full regional pattern may be adopted ; in others this may 
be considered inappropriate. 

It is suggested that, in general, the best form of organisation where 
there is a wide measure of decentralisation to Local Offices is that which 
involves a sufficient delegation of responsibility to the officer-in-charge to 
ensure that in most matters which come before him he has the power to 
settle. Cases which require submission to Headquarters, Area or Central, 
should be reduced to the absolute minimum. He should be able to feel 
that he has the confidence of Headquarters and that in all reasonable 
circumstances they would back him up. This goes to the status and ability 
of the officer-in-charge. There would on occasions be circumstances in 
which the advice of the Area Controller would be sought. But the initiative 
should come from the Local Office. Generally speaking the less the inter- 
vention by the Area Controller in the actual running of the Local Office 
the better. The Local Office tends to develop a sturdy independence if 
left pretty well to settle its own problems and to “ consume its own smoke.” 

But this does not mean that the Local Office is left entirely to its own 
devices. The Area Controller, as the primary link with Headquarters, has 
an important part to play. 

Great care is required in the selection of an Area Controller. Besides 
adequate technical equipment, he must have the right personal touch. He 
should net be kept on these duties too long, but long enough to know his 
Area and his people thoroughly. He is in a particular position to influence 
the development of junior officers. 

He would be available for consultation on technical or personal problems. 
He would be consulted by Headquarters on all permanent transfers of officers 
into and out of his Area. His control of transfers within it would depend 
on circumstances, but may at least be expected to extend to temporary 
transfers made to meet immediate difficulties and he would also authorise 
overtime and other forms of temporary assistance. He would be well placed 
strategically for the investigation of complaints involving Local Offices and, 
where occasion required it, for consultation with Area Controllers of other 
Departments, with representatives of local bodies, and so on. He would 
keep in constant touch with his Local Offices through the periodical progress 
reports he would receive from them. 

He would require to be kept in touch with current Headquarters thought 
by means of memoranda or by personal contact—normally both. Conferences 
of Area Controllers would obviously be necessary. They would provide 
the opportunity for full and frank discussion of current problems. Their 
frequency would depend on circumstances, but would probably be regular. 
The information given by the Controllers on these occasions would be quite 
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invaluable to the Head of the Office in giving him a first-hand picture of 
the way things were going. The views expressed would have an important 
bearing on the formulation of policy. The minutes of such meetings would 
provide a useful and permanent record of the matters ventilated on those 
occasions. 

Following a conference of this character it would probably be thought 
advisable for the Area Controller to convene a meeting of the senior officers 
in his Area to consider local application of the points discussed. The 
opportunity could also be taken to discuss other current local problems. 

He could not exercise his controlling function if he did not know the 
special characteristics of the work of particular offices as well as the staff 
of the Area. But, if he is wise, he would not visit the Local Office any more 
frequently than was really necessary. Periodically, once a year normally, 
he would certainly require (and be required by Headquarters) to make a 
general inspection of every Local Office in his Area. 


The General Inspection 


This inspection should be thorough and cover all phases of the work 
of the office including : 


(a) The case work ; 

(6) General organisation and methods ; 

(c) Training ; 

(d) The functioning of each section of the office ; 
(e) Staff requirements. 


He should report on these matters and give his careful appraisement of the 
efficiency of the office with such recommendations requiring Headquarters 
consideration as the circumstances call for. 

The inspection (in which task he would probably require an assistant 
who could tackle the lower level of work and give attention to the junior 
staff employed on it) would put the Area Controller in a position to express 
an informed opinion concerning the functioning of the office and fitness for 
advancement of any officer on whom he is required to report. 


The Human Side 


It is not an easy thing in a largely decentralised organisation to maintain 
a sense of unity in a common purpose. Loyalties, quite naturally, are easier 
to inspire within a Local Office than in the context of the Department or 
sub-Department of which that Local Office is a unit. That is not necessarily 
a bad thing, provided it does not produce too parochial a point of view. 
When this happens it might be reflected in an unhelpful attitude in inter- 
office relations or, on the personnel side, to bias in reports. Pride in the 
organisation as a whole is more difficult to attain if the scattered units 
composing it are allowed to feel neglected, cut off and of little account. The 
importance paid to the choice of, and the contacts maintained by, the Area 
Controller have been mentioned. The right attitude at this level is most 
important. 
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Whitley, too, has its contribution to make especially if it goes beyond 
welfare and, in a spirit of co-operation, concerns itself with ways and means 
of getting the work done. 

The house journal is an idea which has caught on in some Departments. 
The news letter which the Head of the Office issues from time to time fulfils 
a similar function in striking a personal note. 

Much of what has already been said above goes to the creation of a 
right atmosphere and the importance of this cannot be over-stressed. 

Mention was made at the outset of the tendency for an ‘‘ Anti-Head- 
quarters ” attitude to develop in Local Offices. It is based on the view 
that officers at Headquarters live in a different world remote from the day-to- 
day difficulties which harass their colleagues in Local Offices. Whether 
this is so or not, and it is a little unlikely, one obvious antidote is a high 
degree of interchange of staff between Headquarters and the Local Offices. 
This is in any event a good thing. There are obvious limits to the process, 
particularly as regards senior officers, but so far as circumstances lend 
themselves to it, it is a wise course to pursue. 

But perhaps the most valuable contribution to the production of a sense 
of belonging to a Service rather than to a particular office is to be found 
in personal visits by those at the top. It is not an easy thing for busy people 
to undertake, but it is most rewarding. Anyone who has participated in 
this can be left in no doubt about the tonic effect it has. Even if the Local 
Offices are numerous, these visits need not be on a token basis. They are 
worth the effort and the mere fact that the burden has been shouldered is 
deeply appreciated. But it is of inestimable value not only in its effect upon 
team spirit but in giving to those at the head of affairs a first-hand knowledge 
of what exercises staff of all grades, an understanding of the practical 
conditions in the Local Offices, and a feeling that one is really “in touch” 
with what is going on and the people who do it. 
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The County and Borough Police Act, 1856 


By JENIFER HART 


Mrs. Hart, Tutor in Modern History at St. Anne’s College, Oxford, 
examines the working of the Police Act of 1856 during its first fifty years. 


HEN the County and Borough Police Act was being debated in 

Parliament, it was described as “an insult to the nation” ; the people, 
it was said, would be deprived of the right of self-government; civil and 
religious liberties were felt to be threatened ; the offer of Exchequer grant was 
seen as bribery and as “‘ a concealed system of communism ” ; the appointment 
of Government Inspectors was thought dangerous and degrading; the 
Home Secretary would become “a second Fouché ” with spies all over the 
kingdom ; “a despicable despotism ” would ensue. In view of these terrible 
forebodings, we had perhaps better see how the Act worked in practice 
during at any rate the next half century before celebrating its centenary. 

Not that everyone felt all was well with the policing of provincial 
England in 1856. Many people realised that though Town Councils had 
been required since 1835 to set up Watch Committees to see to the policing 
of their boroughs, little or sometimes nothing had been done to this end in 
many of the smaller towns, and that even in the larger ones the police often 
left much to be desired. There was also a fairly wide measure of agreement 
that it should be compulsory for every County to have a force of full-time 
professional policemen, instead of relying on “ Alfred’s tithingmen,” i.e., 
parish constables, as nearly half of them did, or in other words that those 
Counties which had not adopted the County Police Act, 1839, should be made 
to do so. Moreover, with the gradual abolition of the transportation of 
criminals, fear was generally entertained at the thought of there being many 
more undesirable characters at large in Great Britain. Another consideration 
which weighed with many people at this time was that, though the year 
1848 had passed without major trouble, it had nevertheless shown up the 
weak spots in the machinery for maintaining public order. The Government 
felt that the magistrates relied too much on the military and on arming the 
police, but apart from refusing to send military aid and expressing sarcastic 
but ineffective surprise and regret at the weak state of the local police, the 
central authorities could do nothing to improve matters. 

It seemed clear, therefore, that progress would be very slow and uneven 
if local effort were to be relied upon. Palmerston, in particular, was worried, 
and if one wishes to attribute mid-nineteenth-century police reform to any 
one individual, he should, oddly enough, probably be chosen. As Home 
Secretary during 1853 and 1854, he characteristically enquired into com- 
plaints from members of the public about the inadequacy of their local police, 
in the hope of stimulating the local authorities to improve them, even when 
the Home Office officials proposed to do nothing. Not that Palmerston was 





1See, e.g., in the Public Record Office H.O. 45, O.S., 5344, 5477 and 5800. In 
one case in 1854 the official minuted ‘“‘I believe the force in the boroughs is very 
generally inadequate. Lay by”. Whereupon Palmerston wrote a long minute directing 
that the matter should be pursued. 
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a great administrative reformer, but he had energy and he had been greatly 
shocked by his experience of the police at Romsey. And no wonder. For 
the Mayor of Romsey, though ex-officio chairman of the Watch Committee, 


was never summoned to its meetings, and the managing secretary of the | 


committee was a brewer. But the opposition, led by publicans and small 
ratepayers, was such that it had defeated the efforts made by some of the local 
people, including Palmerston, to get the Romsey police amalgamated with 
that of the surrounding County.? 

Fortified by the report of a Select Committee, Palmerston therefore 
introduced in June, 1854, a comprehensive and radical police Bill.* All 


Counties were to have police forces, and Government Inspectors were to | 


be appointed ; boroughs with fewer than 20,000 inhabitants were to lose their 
independent forces (this would have affected about 120 Boroughs out of a 
total of 180 with their own forces); the five smallest Counties were to be 


amalgamated with their neighbours for police purposes ; the Home Secretary | 


was to make rules for Borough forces as he already could for the Counties ; 
and much power was to be transferred from Watch Committees to Borough 
Chief Constables, whose selection was to be subject to the Home Secretary’s 
approval ; but no provision was made for financial aid from the Government. 
Palmerston himself considered and announced publicly that the ideal arrange- 
ment was a police on the model of the Irish or Metropolitan under the direct 
orders of the Government, and his proposals certainly involved a serious 
encroachment on the traditional pattern of English local government. For 
the general effect of the Bill was to hand over the control of the police in 
many Boroughs to the rural justices, subject to the oversight of the Home 
Secretary. As ninety years later there were still seven Boroughs with 
populations under 20,000 maintaining their own forces, one may perhaps 
say that Palmerston was in advance of his time. In any event it is not 
astonishing to find that these proposals encountered violent opposition, 
chiefly from the Boroughs who were well supported by the City of London, 
and that the Bill was soon withdrawn.‘ A milder Bill dealing only with the 
rural police was introduced by Palmerston in July, 1854, but it too was 
withdrawn.°® 

The proposals made by the Government in 1856 were more moderate and 
conciliatory—compulsory police, Government inspection, some grant-in-aid to 
forces certified efficient, except where the population was under 5,000, and 
power for the Home Secretary to make rules for Borough forces—but 


nevertheless they too, as stated above, encountered heavy opposition. | 


However, many M.Ps. took a less alarmist view of the proposals and indeed 
thought they should go further, so that, though considerable pressure was 
brought on the Home Secretary by the Boroughs, he refused to abandon the 
Bill and only made one concession of any importance—the surrender of his 





*Evidence given by Mr. Stanley, a magistrate in Hants, and Alderman Beddome, 
Mayor of Romsey, before the Select Committee on the Police. P.P. 1852-3, xxxvi. 


®For the text of this Bill see P.P. 1854, v. 


4House of Commons Debates of 2nd and 27th June, 1854, and The Times of 23rd 
June, 1854, and 21st February, 1856. 


5H. of C. Debates of 3rd July, 1854. 
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power to make regulations for their forces.6 His confidence was justified 
for he secured adequate Parliamentary support which was moreover broadly 
based, cutting across party lines. Indeed, the division on the second reading 
(Ayes 259, Noes 106) provides a good example of mid-nineteenth-century 
cross-voting : of those for a Bill introduced by a Government consisting 
almost wholly of Whigs and Liberals, over half were Conservatives, and the 
opposition contained more than 40 Liberals, the majority of the Radicals, 
and a number of Whigs and “ Reformers ”’.’ It is also interesting to notice 
that, although opinion in the Boroughs was mainly against the Bill, no fewer 
than 83 members for English and Welsh Boroughs entitled to maintain their 
own police forces voted for the Bill, as contrasted with only 69 against, which 
suggests that there was on this issue amongst M.Ps. a fairly high degree of 
independence of local opinion. The Bill received the Royal Assent on 
2\st July, 1856* ; the first two Inspectors were appointed on Ist August, 1856, 
and started touring the country almost at once to give advice to police 
authorities. A similar Act was passed for Scotland in 1857. 

Were the fears of the opposition justified? It was certainly not the 
end of the local administration of the police. In the Boroughs some 
170 Watch Committees continued to appoint, promote and dismiss police- 
men, and moreover to appoint, promote and dismiss exactly whom they 
liked, subject only to their own regulations. The Home Secretary could 
not even prevent a Watch Committee taking on a man who had been 
dismissed from another force for misconduct, and such cases often occurred.® 
Nor could he insist on retirement at a certain age, with the result that old 
men were often kept on though of little use. The situation improved when 
better pensions were provided later in the century, though many Chief 
Constables went on to a very high age, e.g., over 80. A Watch Committee 
had also complete discretion to pay policemen what it liked during most of 
the period under review. Sometimes pay in the Boroughs was very low, 
e.g. 14s. or even 12s. per week at the bottom of the scale in the 1860s, with 
no free house or allowances, too low as the Inspectors said to attract 
respectable men ; but at other times it was on the high side, at least it was 
higher than pay in the rural forces, thus aggravating the Counties’ manpower 
problems. From the start the Inspectors recommended, but without much 
success, assimilation of pay rates between as many forces as possible to prevent 





*Representatives from many municipal authorities gathered in strength in London 
and went on a deputation with their M.Ps. to the Home Secretary. The Times of 21st 
and 22nd February and 12th March, 1856. 


’The parties of M.Ps. are taken from C. R. Dod’s Parliamentary Companion. The 
exact figures, including the tellers, are : 

Ayes: Conservatives and Liberal Conservatives, 119; Liberals, 99; Radicals, 

radical reformers or reformers, 15; Whigs, 14; unclassified, 14. 
Noes : Conservatives and Liberal Conservatives, 50; Liberals, 42; Radicals, 
radical reformers or reformers, 12; Whigs, 2; unclassified, 2. 

’The Bill had been introduced into the House of Commons on 5th February, 1856. 
The second reading took place on 13th February and 10th March. The Committee 
stage was in April and May. It went through the House of Lords in June. 

®Many are referred to in the reports of H.M. Inspectors of Constabulary, which 
are all published as Parliamentary Papers. References beneath to H.M.I.’s report “ for 
the year x” are to the report for the year ending on 29th September, x. 
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constant moves. This lack of control over the pay of the Borough police is 
curious when one remembers that the Exchequer was reimbursing local , 
police authorities one quarter, and after 1874 one half, of their expenditure 
on pay. Even when the Treasury was trying hard to secure economies in } 
the cost of the police, e.g., in 1876-79 (and incidentally claiming to veto the | 
scales drawn up in the Home Office), the instructions given to the office by | 
the Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State, Sir Mathew Ridley, were that | 
anything which went out to police authorities should be absolutely free from 
any taint of dictation or direction. ‘“‘ The Inspectors may approach the 
local authorities, and Jead them in the right direction—but it must be done 
with discretion.”!° Nevertheless, one police authority (Manchester) did not 
wish to be led, and questioned, with some justification it would seem, the 
right of the Home Secretary to interfere with the pay of the.Borough police. 
The Town Clerk in a long memorandum of 1880 recalled that the power to | 
regulate police pay in Boroughs was specifically removed from the 1856 Bill | 
as a result of the objections made by Manchester and other corporations. 
No legislation passed since then, he argued, gave the Home Secretary this 
power, which, if he possessed it, would give him virtual management of the 
Borough police. 

In the Counties nearly 60 Chief Constables appointed, promoted, and 
dismissed the policemen in their forces, subject only to the Home Secretary’s 
rules regarding age, height, literacy, etc.; and whilst the Justices’ choice of | 
Chief Constable was subject to the approval of the Home Secretary, this 
power of veto was, for some time at any rate, seldom exercised, except to | 
ensure that the Chief Constable did not hold any other post which was | 
incompatible with his police duties.11 Nor was it easy for the Home 
Secretary to secure the removal of Chief Constables even when he considered | 
it necessary in the public interest, e.g., when they drank to excess. This was | 
only achieved after a long battle. The rates of pay in the Counties were, 
it is true, regulated by the Home Secretary, but this had been so since 1839, 
and in any event the enforcement of the regulations was haphazard: in 
many places police pay exceeded the maximum prescribed in the regulations.” 

No force, whether County or Borough, could be merged against its will 
with another force, or even made to communicate or cooperate with other 
forces, and whilst the Inspectors often urged the smaller forces to amalgamate | 
with the larger ones, they clearly felt no obligation to take this advice: for in 
1881 there were still 31 forces with fewer than six men. Sir Joshua Walmsley 
had predicted in the House of Commons on the 13th February, 1856, that 
if the Bill became law no respectable man would condescend to take a seat 
on a Town Council, but it would seem that enough people realised the | 
advantages of being a member of a Watch Committee, and understandably 
liked the prestige, patronage and power which this position offered. 

The staff of the Home Office engaged on police work remained small, 





10Minute of 13th August, 1879, on H.O. 45/9334/19744 C. 


1E.g., the Chief Constable of Berkshire, who proposed in 1863 to retain a post 
in the militia—see H.O. 45, O.S., 7486. 


12This can be seen if the scales of pay for each force which are set out in H.M.I.’s 
reports are compared with those prescribed in the regulations. 
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and this no doubt limited its capacities for interference. Exact figures cannot 
be given, for police work was not done in a separate division of the office : 
until 1865 it was included in the Domestic Branch and after 1865 in the 
Criminal Branch, which also dealt with prisons and the criminal law generally. 
But that the numbers involved were small, not only on modern standards but 
in relation to the actual or potential work then, cannot be doubted. For 
until 1870 only one man in the Criminal Department minuted files before 
they went to the Permanent Under-Secretary. Beneath him there were three 
who drafted letters, and five who copied, docketed and registered papers.!* By 
the eighties the pressure was intolerable on any conscientious official. Several 
reorganisations took place from 1856 onwards, but the Home Office never- 
theless remained in many ways an old-fashioned office with antiquated 
methods of procedure. One is not astonished therefore to find that the 
central administration of the police was easy-going. For instance, the 
statutory requirements of 1835 and 1882 that Boroughs should send their 
rules and quarterly reports to the Home Office were seldom complied with, 
a fact which the office wished to keep quiet when it was asked for information 
about what other forces did on some matter. Nor did the Home Office take 
steps to exact from County Chief Constables the reports which they were 
required by the Home Secretary’s own rules from 1857 onwards to send in,'* 
if they did not appear spontaneously. Once when a chief constable sent in 
such a report, the Inspector asked why he had done so. No exception was 
taken when it was discovered that a county police authority had raised police 
pay, as they often did, without asking for the Home Secretary’s approval 
as required in his regulations. Indeed, at the end of the nineteenth century 
it was generally felt in the Home Office that the pay rates prescribed in the 
regulations, the last of which were made in 1886, were so obsolete as to be 
unenforceable. So perhaps it was as well that approval was not sought. 
Nor did the Home Office issue any model code of regulations, though this 
might have been useful to police authorities who sometimes asked for one. 
In 1893, the Home Office would not even send the Metropolitan Police 
regulations to a Watch Committee seeking guidance. Figures and records 
were kept in a haphazard way, and although a good deal of information was 
supplied in the Inspectors’ reports, it was for many years not presented on 
a uniform system, with the result that a complete picture of the police all 
over the country was difficult to obtain. 

On the other hand it is undoubtedly true that in the long run the Police 
Act of 1856 led to a greater degree of central control, in particular in regard 
to the general standard of policing which was considered necessary; and 
this involved at times clashes with the Home Office. For instance, soon 
after the Act had come into force, three Welsh Counties complained to the 
Home Office that the Inspector was apparently working to a rigid rule in 
fixing the number of police which he considered necessary in relation to the 
population and area of each County. After a lot of arguing the Home Office 
upheld the Inspector, though rather reluctantly as it feared to bring odium 





18From the memorandum submitted in December, 1870, to the Home Secretary 
by a special committee of enquiry which he had set up. H.O. 45/9483/1782 M. 


14The requirement was repeated in the rules of 1873 and 1886. 
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on the police by enforcing a greater number than the magistrates thought 
necessary.!° The East Riding also complained, in a lengthy correspondence 
and on a deputation, that the Inspector seemed to expect everything to happen 
at once. As he had criticised the intelligence and “ decision of character” 
of some of the Superintendents, as well as the cells, the insufficient number 
of police and their clothing, the magistrates were perhaps understandably 
grieved. The Home Secretary, however, stood firm and refused them grant." 
Similarly, Rutland did not take the Inspector’s report for 1860 lying down. 
The Justices did not consider a ratio of nearly 5,000 inhabitants per policeman 
too high, though the average for rural Counties at this time was much lower, 
i.e., about 1,500; in any case, they said, the force could not be increased 
without impairing its quality ; they scored a better point when they showed 
conclusively that the Inspector had mistaken man-nights for vagrants who 
were therefore not excessive in the County; they would consider themselves | 
“ highly censurable if they were to be influenced by the source from which a 
part of the expense might be derived to incur such an outlay unless they 
thought it necessary and advantageous, whether it be drawn from County 
funds or the public purse.” But in spite of these reputable sentiments, they 
were not certified efficient.!” 

There were many other matters in which one can trace an increase in | 
central control, particularly over police buildings, both in Counties and 
Boroughs (though the statutory authority for this was doubtful until 1890), | 
and over the scope of police duties, the Home Secretary insisting that the | 
police should not undertake certain duties such as inspection of Public 
Nuisances under the Public Health Act, 1872, on the ground that these 
interfered with their police work. It is true that after a time few certificates 
of efficiency were finally withheld, but the threat of withholding was quite | 
often used!* and on a wide range of matters, e.g., to get rid of unsuitable | 
Chief Constables or Deputy Chief Constables, to make a police authority 
appoint a Deputy Chief Constable, to prevent a Standing Joint Committee 
from submitting the executive actions of the Chief Constable to their control, 
to make a Watch Committee forbid the police to canvass for their promotion, | 
as well as for the more usual issues such as the size of the force and police 
buildings. It was also used on several occasions for the delicate matter of | 
securing the removal cf unsuitable members of Watch Committees, e.g., 
persons convicted of serious offences such as frauds, and not only of the 
perhaps less serious or at any rate more common ones of drunkenness, 
licensing offences or disorderly conduct. Some of these actions were hotly 
resented, but a wholly false impression would be given if one suggested that 
the great majority of police authorities were not on good terms with the | 
Home Office and did not appreciate the legal and other advice they obtained 
from the central department. 

Some of the political heads of the office provided a safeguard against any 








19H.O. 45, O.S., 6642 and 6643. 1858-1860. 
16H.0. 45, O.S., 6641. 1858. 
17H.0. 45, O.S., 7206. 1861. 


18Any exact computation is impossible, but a perusal of Home Office files suggests 
that in the sixteen years or so before 1900 the threat was used on an average at least once 
a year. 
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dangers that existed of a meddling central bureaucracy. Sir M. Ridley’s 
stand on this issue has already been referred to. The principle of local 
autonomy had an even more staunch defender in Sir Vernon Harcourt, who 
was Home Secretary from 1880 to 1885. Thus, when the officials proposed 
that grant should be withheld from High Wycombe because their force was 
not, in H.M. Inspector’s view, large enough, Harcourt, obviously very angry, 
minuted as follows: . 


. . . The view I have always taken on this matter is that if local 
self-government means anything at all it means that the Lecal Authority 
and not the Government Inspector is the proper judge of the number of 
police required by them. On this ground I stated to a deputation of the 
Corporation of Manchester in 1880 that I should certainly not compel 
them to keep on foot more police than they thought requisite, for that it 
was they who would suffer from the deficiency. 

I have on two occasions seen the Inspectors of Constabulary on this 
subject collectively and explained to them that I considered it no part 
of their duty to increase the charge on the Exchequer by insisting on 
Boroughs and Counties keeping up a force according to the standard of 
the Inspectors and not according to their own view of their local wants. 
One of the great evils of centralised government is this tendency to apply 
an artificial standard to all cases regardless of local wants... . 


and he directed that the Exchequer contribution should be paid (25th January 
1883). 

The office considered this a new departure, having been apparently in 
the habit of accepting the Inspectors’ views on numbers—though this was 
not required by the 1856 Act which makes it clear that the certificate of 
efficiency is granted by the Home Secretary on his own discretion. This 
annoyed Harcourt even more and he minuted on Ist March, 1883: 


. . . I cannot consent to accept the Procrustean rules of the 
Inspectors who are quite ignorant of the needs of the localities . . . 
against the local authorities who know their own affairs much better. 
If a place acquiesces in a report of inefficiency, it may be assumed it is so. 
But when they convince the Secretary of State a report is not well founded, 
he is not to tell them that he has no judgment of his own, but is bound 
hand and foot by the Inspectors’ opinion. 


In a similar case (Glossop), Harcourt delivered himself in the same vein. 
The appropriate test was not “ the fanciful cast-iron rule of so many men 
per 1,000 inhabitants. Nothing can be more ridiculous than to apply the 
same measure to all places alike regardless of circumstances. . . . It is time 
that a little practical common sense should be brought to bear on these matters. 
To make these people keep more police than they want is like the old story 
of compelling the Brahmins to develop butchers’ shops because beef is 
thought to be good for them ” (20th March, 1883).!° 

This policy survived Harcourt for a time. Thus, the Home Office 
decided not to withhold the certificate of efficiency from Exeter in 1890, 





1®Glossop had an establishment of 18 policemen, which had been beneath strength 
most of the year, for a population of 19,500. 
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against the Inspector’s strong opinion, on the ground that this should only 
be done if the force was “ grossly inadequate,” and that in this case there 
was no evidence that law and order were not maintained. The fact that ifa 
certificate was withheld the correspondence had to be laid before Parliament 
also acted as a brake on the officials, who felt that when only a small number 
of men was at issue the case would not look very convincing. But by the 
turn of the century the Home Office was again insisting on greater numbers 
than the local people thought necessary.?° 

At the start, in spite of the objections which had been made to their 
appointment, the Inspectors were well received in almost all places. They 
were asked to come round to advise before the formal inspections started, 
and one of them reported that generally he met with “every attention and 
earnest desire on the part of the authorities to make their respective 
forces as efficient as possible.”*! When he retired in 1868, he said he had 
always received the greatest support in the largest Boroughs where he had 
been led to suppose he would meet with obstruction; all his suggestions 
had been given due and just consideration.*” And even when their advice 
was not taken, they almost always met with cordiality. The only instances of 
real opposition seem to have occurred at Beverley and Oxford. At Beverley, 


after the Inspector had reported four years running in unfavourable terms on | 
the nightwatchmen and lamplighters who tried to pass themselves off as a 


police force, he found in 1861 that he was not allowed an opportunity of 
inspecting, but he added that it seemed of little consequence as there was not 
really a force to inspect.2* Things improved, however, shortly afterwards, 
though perhaps in response to the serious disorders which occurred in the 
Borough in the autumn of 1861 rather than to the Inspector’s criticisms. 
At Oxford the story is rather similar. In 1859, the Inspector could get no 
return to his demand for criminal statistics and no replies to his letters, and 
in 1860 the Corporation refused to let the police be inspected. The Home 





Office wisely recommended waiving inspection if the object was simply to | 


assert a right.24 One place (Doncaster) refused grant for a few years, but 


this did not save them from inspection, to which in any event they do not 


seem to have objected.” 

That a great deal was achieved by persuasion testifies to the good sense 
and tact of the inspectorate, or at any rate of the first three Inspectors, two of 
whom had previously been Chief Constables, Lt.-Col. Woodford in Lanca- 
shire for 17 years, and Captain Willis in Manchester for 15 years. They all 
worked very hard at first, visiting almost every station and lock-up, and 





20H.O. 45/9296/9059. 

*1Maj.-Gen. Cartwright’s report for 1857. P.P. 1857-8, xlvii. 

22Maj.-Gen. Cartwright’s report for 1868. P.P. 1868-9, xxxi. 

28._t.-Col. Woodford’s report for 1861. P.P. 1862, xlv. 

24H.0. 45, O.S., 7037. 

**According to the return printed in P.P. 1861, lii, Doncaster was the only place 
which actually refused grant when it was offered; but some others, e.g., Sunderland 
and Southampton, had announced in 1858 their intention of refusing it (H.O. 65/3), and 
it is not clear from H.M.I.’s reports whether or not they swallowed their pride when 
grant was offered. Gateshead, which did not intend to accept any grant, was not given 
the chance to refuse in 1857, and several others were no doubt in this position, e.g. 
Oxford. 
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taking many days over even small forces, and they were no doubt soon 
respected for their knowledge and judgment. But whilst the personal 
relations between the Inspectors and the local police authorities were on the 
whole good, a desire to make the forces efficient was not evinced everywhere. 
After the hopeful note of their first reports, the Inspectors constantly comment 
on the slackness and apathy of the smaller Boroughs who seemed to desire 
to evade for as long as possible the performance of their duties under the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1835. This no doubt reacted unfavourably on 
the Inspectors who became disheartened and less energetic. As time went on 
they did less and less work, and in 1907 the Home Office decided to dispense 
with one of the three. The case for doing so had been put 20 years earlier, 
but without success, by an energetic young official, Mr. Troup, who 
computed just how much work they did and pointed out that they were 
away from home on only about 100 days per year—they only inspected in 
the warmer months—and that they received on the average only one or two 
letters each from the Home Office every two weeks. Their reports became 
dull, complacent and stereotyped, repeating the same formulas year after year. 
A favourite one was: “ The police are healthy, intelligent and wishful to 
discharge their duties efficiently, and these duties are as well arranged as 
circumstances permit.” So much for the prediction of one M.P. in 1856 that 
“these gentlemen would always be finding fault with somebody, whether 
they had any cause or no cause.”’?6 

One incidental and unforeseen result of inspection was that the 
policeman was helped to safeguard and improve his conditions of service. 
Such action was particularly necessary at a time when any form of joint 
action by policemen regarding their working conditions was usually taboo, 
and when many police authorities simply ignored their statutory duties, 
e.g., to establish pension funds. Many years after the Act of 1859 made this 
mandatory, several police authorities had not set up funds ; and even when 
they had, sometimes the grossest irregularities occurred, as at Cardiff, where 
a portion of the Chief Constable’s salary was taken out of the fund, which 
was formed largely from the men’s compulsory contributions. No wonder 
this created indignation in the force.*” As no pensions could be paid except 
out of pension funds, which were not until 1890 aided by Government grant, 
the solvency of the funds clearly mattered a great deal to the police. What 
often happened was that pensions were either not granted, or ceased to be paid 
(especially to the lower ranks) when the fund was in a bad state. In other 
cases sums which the statute required to be paid into the fund, such as 
certain fees, were not so paid.2* By constantly drawing attention to the 
grievances of the police as regards pensions, the Inspectors were instrumental 
in getting some of the irregularities stopped and in the end the law amended. 

Nor were the fears of those who anticipated a “ police state ” justified. 
It is true that gradually the government may have acquired information 


*6Mr. Muntz in H. of C. on 2nd May, 1856. 
*7Capt. Willis’s report for 1869. P.P. 1870, xxxvi. 


*8For these and other practices, see the Minutes of Evidence given before the Select 
Committee on Police Superannuation Funds, P.P. 1875, xiii, and 1877, xv; and many 
of H.M.I.’s reports. 
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about suspicious characters rather more often through the police than from 
more informal agents, but this was probably a change for the good. Generally 
speaking, however, the Act did not lead to Government interference with the 
executive duties of the police apart from general directives forbidding the 
police to undertake certain classes of duties. Moreover, the Inspectors seem 
to have considered that they had responsibilities towards the general public 
as much as towards the Home Secretary and police authorities. Thus, they 
were instrumental in getting checked certain iniquitous practices of the police, 
€.g., reporting on one person confidentially for another,?® and chaining 
prisoners to public places®®; they were always urging the police to establish 
good relations with the general public, and, though this was no doubt done 
less on principle than on the utilitarian ground that popularity would increase 
efficiency, it was very sound advice. One of the means they advocated to 
this end was for the police to undertake the inspection of weights and 
measures, thus making the poor their friends. They expressed concern that 
people who were subsequently acquitted were often held in police custody 
for days, and they recommended that the police in Counties should be 
allowed to take bail for minor offences, as they did in Boroughs.** In 
general, they did much to improve police cells, many of which they considered 
unfit to receive any human being, especially innocent ones; and they 
were particularly severe on the isolated lock-up—a solitary building where 
the prisoner was left all alone with no means of communicating with the 
police in case of illness or accident. The Inspectors also waged a long 
and arduous battle to prevent those with interests in the liquor trade sitting 
on Watch Committees, leading as this did to a lax administration of the 
licensing laws, the police officer fearing to report licensing offences lest he be 
victimised. The worst case of this kind was probably Devonport where all 
complaints by the police about licensed premises had to be submitted to the 
Watch Committee ; this ensured that very few summonses were issued even 
when the police reported many serious cases.5* One can understand why, 





when a small Borough refused to consolidate with the surrounding County, | 


the inference drawn was sometimes that the “ beer party ” must be strong 
on the Watch Committee. 

Indeed, there are grounds for considering that at any rate on some matters 
right down to the first World War the danger was not too great a degree of 
central supervision but too little. From the point of view of the police them- 





2°A Circular was issued in 1864 to all forces asking the police to stop supplying 
information about the character, respectability and money value of individuals whether 
this was asked for by other persons or by private enquiry agencies. Maj.-Gen. Cartwright 
had drawn attention to it in his report for 1863, condemning it in very strong language, 
P.P. 1864, xlviii. See letters of 4th February, 1864, in H.O. 65/3 and 65/6. The matter 
was also referred to in the H. of C. on 3rd March, 1864 

80Maj.-Gen. Cartwright’s report for 1863, P.P. 1864, xlviii. 

31Maj.-Gen. Cartwright’s report for 1871, P.P. 1872, xxx. 

32See, e.g., Capt. Willis’s report for 1860, P.P. 1861, lii. 

883For Devonport, see the correspondence starting on 10th April, 1840, in H.O. 
43/59, and Capt. Willis’s reports for 1874 and 1875, P.P. 1875, xxxvi, and 1876, xxxiv. 
Numerous complaints about the practice generally were made to the Royal Commission 
on Licensing, which recommended that people in the liquor trade should not sit on Watch 
Committees. Final Report of Commission, P.P. 1899, xxxv. The majority and minority 
reports agree on this. 
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THE COUNTY AND BOROUGH POLICE ACT, 1856 


selves and of the public, a rather firmer hand at the centre would not have 
been amiss, particularly on disciplinary matters. Although grant was not 
payable under the Act if the discipline of a force was unsatisfactory, the 
Inspectors do not seem to have concerned themselves much with this matter, 
and the administration of discipline, unregulated by any statutory rules, was 
often very arbitrary. The man who was dismissed by the Chief Constable or 
police authority—and the number of dismissals was enormous**—found he 
had no remedy. Even Chief Constables were not immune from capricious 
action: for instance, in 1890, the Chief Constable of Cardiganshire was 
dismissed without even a hearing, not apparently for any specific offence, but 
because the new Standing Joint Committee, which had a radical majority, 
disliked having a Tory ex-army officer as their Chief of Police. The Home 
Office considered that he had been most unfairly treated, but that they could 
do nothing about it. They did, however, withhold approval of his successor, 
but as, in spite of this, he acted as Chief Constable for three months before 
he died, the action of the Home Office was singularly ineffective.*° The 

Department also realised that a Chief Constable might be put into an awkward 
and unfair position if he was urged by the Home Office to take certain action, 

€.g., at times of public disorder, to which the police authority was 
antagonistic, thus involving him in the risk of dismissal. The Chief 
Constables of both Counties and Boroughs pressed again and again for some 
kind of protection for themselves, e.g., legislation to require a two-thirds 
majority of the police authority, and the right of appeal to the Home Secretary, 

in cases of dismissal ; the latter was recommended by the Royal Commission 
on Licensing in 1899,°* but the position was not altered until 1927. 

Another issue on which there was often great, and it would seem not 
always unwarranted, dissatisfaction, was the administration of promotion by 
Watch Committees. The decision in a particular case could obviously not be 
made at the centre if local administration was to mean anything, but a point 
might come where decisions in particular cases were so consistently bad that 
some action by a superior authority seemed called for. The Home Office 
normally refused to be drawn into such matters, unless they had assumed 
scandalous proportions, as in the Bannister case in Manchester (1893-97), 
and there was obviously sense in their unwillingness to get involved. 
Nevertheless, it seems clear that the abuses connected with the administration 
of promotion by Watch Committees, acting sometimes against the views of 
the Chief Constable or without reference to him, were a weak spot in our 
police system, though equally obviously no ready solution lay to hand. 

The members of the public who had a grievance against the police could 
often get no redress: for the Home Office did not consider it their concern, 
and did not wish to undermine local ae Ed tteat the 
matter ; the Watch Committee was often incapable ¢ Ay fa enquiry in 
a judicial spirit even when it purported to investigfte a oa ass d the 

















dismissed. Moreover, probably many of the 49,000 re§ignations without pensio: or 

gratuity during this period were not altogether volunt See thé .<vidence of” 

Farr before the Select Committee on Police Superannuation Funds, P.P. 1877, xv 
35H.0, 45/9708-9/A.50880. ys 


36In both the majority and minority reports, P.P. 1899, xxxv. 
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Chief Constable in a County had autocratic powers. Nor was the position in 
the Counties altered when an elected element was brought on to the police 
authority in 1888, for the new Standing Joint Committees normally left this 
kind of issue to the Chief Constable. Those who had hoped for some popular 
control of the County police were disappointed, for they often found that the 
meetings of Standing Joint Committees were infrequent, brief, formal and 
private. It was suggested from time to time that the public should be able to 
appeal against the Chief Constable’s decision when a complaint had been 
made against the police in a County,*’ but in fact no such change was made. 

Other spheres in which both police and public might have gained by a 
little more pressure or control from the centre were the arrangements for 
mutual aid between the forces in times of crisis, and the exchange of 
information. A force requiring extra help was left to call on its neighbours, 
or even on distant forces, a process which was often extremely precarious : 
sometimes one had to approach 20 or 30 forces before getting sufficient or 
even any reinforcements in an emergency. Even when mutual aid agreements 
had been signed, they were normally only concerned with the financial 
arrangements and did not guarantee assistance. Moreover, if the men were 
drawn from many sources, the result tended to be an incoherent rabble and 
the poor borrowed policeman a special target for the public. This weakness 
in the English police system showed up markedly during the industrial 
troubles of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, to deal with 
which the military had often to be called on, e.g., 24 times in the 30 years 
before 1908.°* Exchanges of information and co-operation generally, of course, 
depend a great deal on the maintenance of good relations between forces. 
The Inspectors undoubtedly did a lot to break down age-long jealousies, 
particularly those which had existed between County and Borough forces, 
and few remained on as bad terms with their neighbours as the Borough Chief 
Constable who used to annoy the County Chief by marking premises in his 
area to simulate breaking and entry.*® 

It was probably difficult to do much about the old dichotomy between 
County and Borough forces whilst the social origins of their Chief Constables 
remained so different. Thus, in 1908, only 12 per cent. of County Chief 
Constables had risen from the ranks, as contrasted with 93 per cent. in the 
Boroughs.*® The Borough Chiefs no doubt felt that the County Chiefs were 
“snooty,” and in turn despised them for not knowing much about police 
work and leaving a great deal to their subordinates. In any event the 
Inspectors themselves were usually doubtful whether it was right to appoint 
as head of a County Force a man who had risen from the ranks, and in this 
they were supported by the Home Office which refused to approve some 





37See the correspondence in The Times starting on 5th April, 1904. 


88Report of Select Committee on the Employment of the Military in Cases of 
Disturbance. P.P. 1908, vii. 


*°Reading and Berkshire in 1897. H.O. 45/9751/A.58770. 


40Evidence given by the Editor of The Police Review to the Select Committee on 
a Police Weekly Rest Day. P.P. 1908, ix. 
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THE COUNTY AND BOROUGH POLICE ACT, 1856 


Chief Constables elect on this ground.*t Nor were relations between the 
provincial and London police much improved by the Act of 1856 which did 
not provide for the inspection of the latter. 

It is difficult to say what effects, if any, the Act had on crime, either 
immediately or in the long run*®; but it certainly made an advance in the 
compilation of criminal statistics, whilst still leaving much to be desired; 
for it required the pelice to keep records of offences known to them, and 
not merely of prosecutions and convictions, which is not done in many 
countries even now. 

On balance, therefore, the nation does not seem to have been too severely 
degraded by the provisions of the County and Borough Police Act whose 
centenary we may perhaps allow ourselves to celebrate. 





“1Cardiganshire in 1890. H.O. 45/9708-9/A.50880. The arguments for and against 
the “‘ thorough gentleman ” and the policeman with administrative experience were going 
strong as early as 1855-56. See letters in The Times of 27th December, 1855, and of 17th, 
20th, 23rd and 26th September, 1856. 


*2Perusal of the Introductions to the Criminal Statistics soon discourages any such 
rash enterprise. 

















STUDIES OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE METHODS 


The Royal Institute of Public Administration undertakes studies 
of administrative methods, which subject particular problems to 
intensive investigation, and seek to define the principles of efficient 
practice and to show how substantial economies can be achieved. 

These studies are supplied without charge to the Institute’s 
corporate members according to their requirements, but the first 
four studies mentioned below have been placed on general sale, the 
prices charged to authorities not in corporate membership of the 
Institute being 12s. 6d. for the first copy of each study, and 53s. for 
each extra copy. The price to individual members is 6s. per copy. 


Mail Handling. 1955. Pp. 23. 


A study of the processes involved in handling incoming and outgoing correspon- 
dence. It makes recommendations both on principles of organisation and on 
detailed methods of work. The appendices contain lists of appliances and 
machines available and deal with signing policy for outgoing letters. 


Official Travelling : Cost of Transport. 1953. Pp. 20. 


This report deals with the financial and economic aspects of all the available 
means of transport, and with the organisation and supervision of official travel. 
Appendices contain specimen costs, a specimen claim form, and a check list of 
practices leading to the economical operation of authority-owned cars. 


Local Authorities’ Letters of Appointment. 1952. Pp. 24. 


A study of the problems involved in preparing and reproducing letters of 
appointment which will provide satisfactory contracts of service to both employer 
and employee, and will include the information that a new employee requires on 
taking up his appointment. Appendices contain a specimen letter to an office 
worker and one to a manual worker. 


Local Authorities’ Minutes and Reports. 1952. Pp. 28. 


This detailed examination of local authorities’ minutes and reports shows how 
economies can be achieved by reducing the length of published text and using 
the most economical methods of reproduction. 

Information contained in the sections on printing with economy will be found 
useful on a wide range of printing work. 


Advertisements for Staff. 1951. Pp. 15. 


An analysis of published staff advertisements with illustrations of common 
extravagances and of ways of publishing the maximum information at the 
minimum cost. This study has enabled some of the larger public authorities to 
save hundreds of pounds a year. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Haldane House, 76A New Cavendish Street, London, W.1 
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Sir Erskine May’s Views on 
Parliamentary Procedure in 1882 


HE following memorandum on “‘ Changes of Procedure Since 1832 ” was 

prepared by Sir T. Erskine May for the Cabinet on 29th November, 1881, 
and served as a background to the discussion of the revolutionary changes 
in Parliamentary procedure of 1882.1 Besides being an admirably succinct 
summary by an acknowledged expert,” it is important also as indicating the 
limited nature of May’s suggestions as to further procedural changes in 
view of the parliamentary situation at the time,*® and not least, perhaps, as 
reflecting a notable contemporary attitude to delegated legislation. The 
eminent Clerk of the House could contemplate with equanimity a further 
extension of “ auxiliary ”’ legislation to Departments and even a Legislative 
Committee of Privy Council, and among the advantages of his own proposal 
for Standing Committees of the House was that they would be “ serviceable 
in maintaining suitable relations between Departments and Parliament.” 
It should perhaps be pointed out that in the protracted discussions which 
followed both in the Cabinet and in the House, the latter aspect was completely 
overlooked. For the part played by May in the procedural changes of 1882, 
I would refer readers to my recent essay.* 


EDWARD HUGHES 


University of Durham 


MEMORANDUM ON CHANGES OF PROCEDURE SINCE 1832 
Secret 


The period of political excitement while the Reform Bills were being 
passed (1830-32) first disclosed the difficulties of Parliamentary government, 
which continued, with little abatement, in the Reformed Parliament. 

It was a new political era. Public opinion had been awakened ; larger 
classes had been enfranchised ; powerful constituencies had been created ; 
important interests were represented in Parliament, and free discussion was 
everywhere developed to a degree unknown before the Reform agitation. 
Prodigious energy was directed to legislation, and the redress of grievances ; 
and it was soon found that the irresponsible eagerness of Members to press 
forward their own views, and the interests of their constituents, on every 





1Gladstone Papers. B.M. Add. M.S. 44154, f. 98. Essays in Honour of Sir Lewis 
Namier (ed. Pares and Taylor), p. 294. 


2It supplements the account in Redlich, J., The Procedure of the House of Commons, 
I, pp. 73-132. Earlier in the month Gladstone had invited May, in collaboration with 
Speaker Brand, to consider the whole question ab initio (Essays, p. 307). 


3May declared in 1869 that “almost every conceivable improvement has been 
adopted, and there is scarcely any field for further suggestions ” (quoted by Redlich, 
p. 106). 


‘References to the changes in procedure made in 1882 were incorporated 
in the roth edition of May’s Parliamentary Practice (1893, pp. 211-8). His Remarks 
and Suggestions with a View to Facilitate the Dispatch of Public Business in Parliament 
(1849) refer to some of the changes in procedure since 1832. 
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practicable occasion, was a serious obstacle to the regular and orderly dispatch 
of public business. 

The old Parliamentary forms offered numerous opportunities for debate, 
which had never been designed for that purpose. A multitude of formal 
questions were put from the Chair, which were superfluous and unnecessary 
for the effective discharge of Parliamentary functions. They had grown 
up in the course of time, and as attempts were rarely made to take advantage 
of them, for discussion or delay, they were suffered to continue. But every 
question put from the Chair, being debatable, formal questions now offered 
opportunities for debate, and seriously disturbed the regular course of public 
business. 

The first trouble arose from the presentation of petitions. The number 
of petitions had suddenly increased; they related to every conceivable 
subject of public or private interest, and they were exposed to unlimited 
discussion. Under the old rules four separate questions were open to debate : 


Ist. “ That the petition be brought up.” 
2nd. “ That it be read.” 

3rd. “ That it do lie upon the table.” 
4th. “ That it be printed.” 


Early in the session of 1833 (6th February), the House resolved that 
two of these Questions should be discontinued, but imposed no other 
restriction upon debate. It need scarcely be said that so trifling a change 
was of little avail; and debates became so frequent and prolonged that it 
was found necessary, during that and the succeeding Session, to appoint 
morning sittings from 12 to 3, for the presentation of petitions. But even 
these additional hours proved wholly insufficient for the purpose. Members 
assembled in crowds to ballot for precedence; but the whole sitting was 
occupied with a few petitions early on the list, and even adjourned debates 
were not infrequent. 

In 1835, and succeeding years, Mr. Speaker Abercromby contrived 
gradually to enforce a greater measure of strictness in these debates. He 
endeavoured to confine Members to a general statement of the material 
objects of the petitions; and at length, on the 6th February, 1839, on his 
ruling being contested, he laid down rules substantially the same as those 
which are now in force. After a long debate, the House resolved on the 
9th February: ‘‘ That this House adhere to the established practice with 
respect to the presentation of petitions, as laid down by Mr. Speaker.” 

Some attempts were afterwards made to disturb this arrangement, but 
it was finally enforced by the Standing Order of the 14th April, 1842. It 
was the boldest change of procedure ever yet introduced affecting not only 
the accustomed privileges of Members, but the rights of the people, as 
petitioners. Yet it was ultimately accepted, by all parties, as essential to 
the discharge of the higher functions of the House of Commons. 

While these restrictions were being introduced, in one direction, another 
irregular practice had arisen, scarcely less obstructive to business. On 
arriving at the Orders of the Day, a separate Question was put, that each 
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SIR ERSKINE MAY’S VIEWS ON PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE IN 1882 


successive Order “be now read”; and to this purely formal Question, 
irrelevant Amendments were moved, and debates forced on, to the interruption 
of the business appointed for the day. In 1837, the Select Committee on 
Public and Private Business reported that on more than a third of the 
Government nights, during that Session, the Orders of the Day had been 
so interfered with. Upon the recommendation of that Committee, this 
irrational practice was so far restrained that (except in the case of a Committee 
of Supply or Ways and Means) no Amendments could be moved to the 
Question for reading an Order of the Day, except that the other Orders, 
or eny particular Order, be now read. So small a change was obviously 
inadequate, and frequent interruptions of the course of business continued. 
It was not until 1849 that the reasonable practice was introduced of reading 
the Orders of the Day seriatim, without any Question being put. This rule 
was confirmed by Standing Order in 1853. Henceforth, none but Amend- 
ments relevant to the subject matter of a particular Order of the Day could 
be moved. Committees of Supply and Ways and Means, however, continued 
to be an exception to this rule; and amendments, on going into those 
Committees, were accordingly multiplied beyond all previous experience. 

At this period, another change in the same direction was also adopted. 
Although none but relevant Amendments could be moved to the Order of 
the Day, an Order for a Committee of the whole House was exposed to this 
ordeal on every day on which it stood upon the Order Book. In 1848, the 
Select Committee on Public Business recommended that when any Bill or 
other matter (except Supply or Ways and Means) had been partly considered 
in Committee, the Speaker should afterwards leave the Chair without putting 
any Question. This was subsequently adopted by the House and confirmed 
by Standing Order, in 1853. 

It was difficult to overrate the importance of this “ Rule of progress,” 
as it has since been called. An apt example of its operation may be taken 
from an article in the Edinburgh Review of January, 1854* (recently reprinted 
and circulated to Members). In reference to Mr. Gladstone’s budget of 
1853, it is there said: ‘‘ No less than 27 distinct measures were founded 
upon it, which by the rules of the House were required to be first considered 
in Committee. No ordinary Session would have been sufficient to bring 
such a Code of Laws to maturity, if, day by day, the going into Committee 
for their consideration, could have been retarded by incidental discussions. 
But, dexterously availing himself of the protection of the new rule, Mr. 
Gladstone secured the appointment of one Committee for the consideration 
of the ‘ Customs, etc., Acts,’ on which the greater part of his measures were 
founded ; and no sooner had this Committee once entered on its labours, 
than its repeated sittings were free from further interruption. No better 
illustration is wanting for the political importance which may attach to a 
technical rule, etc.” 

In later years, many Bills as, for example, the Irish Church Bill, the 
Education Bill, the Ballot Bill and the Irish Land Bill, could scarcely have 
been passed, if exposed to interruptions on each successive day appointed 
for Committee. 





*Written by T. Erskine May. 
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At the same period, a new Order was made that the Questions for the 
first reading and printing of a Bill shall be decided without Amendment or 
debate. Useful in itself, it is also noticeable as the first example of a prohibition 
to amend or debate any question put from the Chair. 

Between 1853 and 1856, several unnecessary Questions were discontinued 
and other facilities given to the consideration of Amendments and Clauses, 
and the filling-up of blanks in Committees on Bills, and in the proceedings 
upon the Report and Third Reading. They were all convenient and useful, 
but require no special observations. 

In 1853, the Wednesday sittings from 12 till 6, and morning sittings 
from 12 till 4 on other days, were introduced. The latter hours have been 
changed since 1867 to 2 and 7, and have certainly afforded great facilities 
to the dispatch of business. 

It has been seen that the Committees of Supply and Ways and Means 
were excepted from all the rules applicable to Amendments to Orders of the 
Day, and such Amendments naturally increased to a most inconvenient 
extent. In 1861, Mr. Speaker Denison vainly endeavoured to persuade the 
Select Committee on the business of the House to enforce, for Supply and 
Ways and Means, some restrictions equivalent to the Rule of Progress in 
other Committees. The evil, however, continued unchecked for several 
years, and for a considerable part of the Session, nearly every Government 
Supply night was, more or less, appropriated for notices wholly unconnected 
with the Estimates. Indeed, a certain sanction was given to the practice in 
1861, when the customary motion for the Adjournment of the House, from 
Friday to Monday, was superseded by placing Supply as the first Order on 
Friday, with the avowed object of facilitating miscellaneous discussions on 
that occasion. 

At length, Mr. Lowe’s Committee, in 1872, offered a recommendation 
which was substantially adopted by the House in 1873. It was then provided 
that when Supply stood first Order of the Day, on any Government day 
except Thursday, or Friday (or, in fact, on Monday only), the Speaker should 
leave the Chair, unless on first going into Committee on the Army, Navy 
or Civil Service Estimates, an Amendment be moved relating to the division 
of Estimates proposed to be considered on that day. 

The principle of “‘ Progress ” was now partially applied to the Committee 
of Supply. But this moderate rule was relaxed in 1876, when Members 
were permitted to move relevant Amendments, not only on first going into 
Committee upon any class of Estimates, but on every occasion. Nor was 
this attenuated Resolution allowed to be made a Standing Order. It was 
renewed from year to year; and last Session was defeated altogether by the 
operation of the Half-past Twelve O’clock Rule. 

Some of these changes of procedure may appear trifling in themselves, 
but it is certain that unless they had been made, the legislation of the last 
fifty years could not have been accomplished, even with far greater toil and 
sacrifices than Statesmen and Members of Parliament have endured during 
that period. 

At the same time, it is an embarrassing reflection that notwithstanding 
these necessary changes, difficulties in the dispatch of business continue to 
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be as rife as ever, and obstacles, in new forms, have since arisen. The removal 
of one abuse has generally aggravated another. When the discussion of 
petitions was restrained, Amendments to Orders of the Day were multiplied. 
When these were restricted, Amendments on going into Committee of Supply 
increased in number. And, again, when these were partially limited, Motions 
for Adjournment became more frequent. In 1831-32, during the Reform 
crisis, there were only 21 dilatory Motions for Adjournment and Reporting 
Progress, etc., while in 1881 there were no less than 122. 

This experience may not seem encouraging to further experiments of 
a similar kind; but it may be observed that so long as any opportunities 
for raising irregular debates are continued, advantage will certainly be taken 
of them ; and it will be for the House to consider how far any but regular 
and convenient opportunities for debate, consistent with the proper dispatch 
of business, shall be permitted. The general principle of the changes in 
procedure, already noticed, is to discourage irregularities of debate, and to 
afford as many legitimate opportunities as the time at the disposal of the 
House will admit of, for the orderly discussion of all public affairs. This 
principle should now be extended to the few cases that have not yet been 
dealt with. 

The rule must be firmly established that it is the right of the House 
itself, and not of the individual Members, to determine the course of business. 
Changes in this direction have undoubtedly been most useful; but as they 
have not proved sufficient in themselves, to enable the House to discharge 
its proper functions, the delegation of some of its labours to Standing 
Committees has also been suggested. 

Whatever restraints may be imposed upon irregular, dilatory, and 
obstructive debates, there can be no question that ample opportunities must 
still be afforded for the free discussion of grievances and of the Motions 
and Bills of independent Members. If two nights a week be sufficient for 
all Government business, two notice nights, and a Wednesday sitting for the 
Bills of independent Members, would seem to be a reasonable allowance. 
Nor would these days be so often liable to encroachment if a large portion 
of the Committee business were transacted out of the House or apart from 
its sittings. 

This proposed change would promote the passing of Bills by private 
Members ; and further facilities might also be devised, in their interests. 
For example, a system analogous to that of “ propositions de loi,” in the 
French Chambers, might be introduced. Members would be permitted to 
present a “scheme ” (or “ draft bill’) accompanied by a written statement 
of its objects and merits, equivalent to a Speech on introducing a Bill. These 
might be printed and referred to a Standing Committee. Should the report 
of that Committee be adverse, the scheme should be lost for that Session ; 
nor should any Motion be entertained for introducing a Bill of substantially 
the same purport. On the other hand, if the scheme should be approved, 
special facilities might be afforded to the passing of a Bill founded upon it, 
through its several stages. Precedence could be given to such Bilis on 
Wednesdays: the Committee might be negatived, and the several stages 
excepted from the Half-past Twelve O’clock Rule. 
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In order to counteract the common practice of talking out Bills on 
Wednesday, perhaps a Member in charge of a Bill, whether founded upon a 
scheme or not, might be entitled to move, after 5 o’clock, “ that the Question 
be now put.” This might prove a popular form of “ cléture.” 

As regards the discussion of grievances and other “‘ burning questions,” 
to which vent must be freely given, Notice Nights might be protected against 
“ Counts Out”; and, in special cases, days could be conceded, as at present, 
for bringing them forward. The Government, indeed, would be better able 
to make such concessions if the general pressure of business were lightened 
by the labours of Standing Committees. 

It is vain, however, to expect that discussions, repressed in one form, 
will not break out in other directions ; and it would be a great public gain, 
if they could possibly be diverted into any channels, in relief of the House 
itself. A standing Committee of Grievances might be appointed for that 
purpose ; but such a Committee would not be without grave inconveniences, 
and probable dangers. It would encourage the fabrication of grievances ; 
petitioners would claim to be heard, and to examine witnesses ; the Committee 
might assume inquisitorial functions; and the Government, and public 
functionaries, would be assailed more pointedly and put more directly orn 
their trial, as it were, than in a general debate in the House itself, or in the 
form of Questions. For the present, there may be no need for such an 
experiment: but if the House should hereafter think fit to appoint such a 
Committee, it will be necessary to restrict its functions within very narrow 
limits. 

Whatever improvements may be made in procedure, in the distribution 
of business, and in the organisation of Committees, the House will still need 
some extraneous help in dealing with the overwhelming mass of public affairs 
by which it is oppressed. Already, by means of “ Schemes,” “ Revised 
Codes,” and “ Provisional Orders,” laid before Parliament by Departments 
of State and Commissions, some relief has been afforded to Public and Private 
Bill legislation; and this principle might be further extended with great 
advantage. Parliament is, not unnaturally, jealous of delegating its powers 
to any executive body; but so long as it retains its own control and veto, 
it has long acquiesced in this form of auxiliary legislation, and is now familiar 
with it. As regards Private Bills, there is scarcely any extension of this 
system which would not be readily accepted. 

In respect of public legislation, the further agency of Departments, 
and perhaps of a “ Legislative Committee of the Privy Council,” might be 
made available, especially for Scotland and Ireland, in facilitating the passing 
of laws without being subjected to the tedious and dilatory stages of Public 
Bills. Such a scheme could only be gradually introduced ; and the Standing 
Committees would be serviceable in maintaining suitable relations between 
Departments and Parliament. 

T. E. M. 


29th November, 1881 


(Printed at the Foreign Office by T. Harrison, 8.12.81) 
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A New Recruitment and Training Scheme 


. for Senior Hospital Administrators 
? 
, By Proressor T. E. CHESTER 
7 i T. EF. Chester, now Professor of Social Administration at the University 
} of Manchester, is responsible for the organisation of the new training 
. scheme at Manchester University and is also the University’s representative 
' on the National Selection Committee. 
: N its extensive review of the National Health Service! the Guillebaud 
‘ Committee detected a particular weakness in the lack of a national scheme 
» a for the recruitment and training of the 33,000 clerical and administrative 
e | staffs in British hospitals. In the view of the Committee, the power delegated 
t | to individual employing authorities—there are nearly 530 in England, Wales 
49 and Scotland*—to appoint their own staffs was bound to impede mobility 
; a within the service and to create difficulties in attracting staffs of the calibre 
required for senior posts. The need for such a national scheme had, of course, 


been recognised for some time. After prolonged discussions, both sides of 


“@ 


rn | the Whitley Council for Administrative and Clerical Staffs agreed in the 
re | summer of 1955 on joint recommendations to the two Health Departments. 
n | Thus, it was possible for a scheme for the selective recruitment and training 
a of potential administrators covering England, Wales and Scotland to be 
w | promulgated* and put into operation with surprising speed; after the 
publication of the Guillebaud Report selection took place in July and the 
yn | first batch of student administrators started their course in October, 1956.4 
ed | Although the experimental character of this venture in administrative training 
rs | is recognised, and it is, therefore, subject to modification in detail, it may be 
ed | of wider interest to analyse its basic principles. 
its The first major issue was how to organise a national programme without 
ite interfering with the jealously guarded appointment autonomy of the hospital 
rat authorities. The solution was found in a mixture of devices. 
tS | (a) Recruitment has been entrusted to a newly established National 
to, Selection Committee for Great Britain. The Regulations are careful to 
ar point out that this Committee was appointed as a matter of practical 
his convenience by the Minister of Health and the Secretary of State for 
Scotland, who, for similar reasons, provide the secretariat, but that 
ts, “it shall essentially be one constituted by and for the benefit of the 
be hospital service itself.” In fact, the two Ministers are not represented 
ing on it. It is composed entirely—except for one member experienced in 
lic selection for similar purposes, ie., for the Civil Service—of repre- 
ng sentatives of the employing authorities, the training institutions and 
en 


hospital administrators. The Chairman is Sir John Stopford and the 
Vice-Chairman Sir Robert Wood.°® 

(6) To ensure that the trainees would obtain training facilities 
beyond the scope of an individual employing authority, the responsibility 
for training arrangements is undertaken by two outside training 
institutions: the Hospital Administrative Staff College of the King 
Edward’s Hospital Fund for London and the University of Manchester. 
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The second major aim of the scheme is “to ensure that the hospital 
service gets its fair share of the available talent in the country.” Until now 
the service could only offer even to the most promising candidate a start 
in the bottom grade of the administrative and clerical staff scales, which, in 
the typical case of a university graduate of 23 years with completed military 
service, meant an initial salary, which already incorporates the latest salary 
increases, of £365. The new Regulations stress that the system of recruitment 
for hospital administration should not penalise those whose education has 
continued to university level and, even more vital, “‘ that the hospital service 
cannot afford to ignore the experience in industry and other fields which 
have adopted schemes for the recruitment of graduates, or the intense 
competition which now exists to secure the services of men and women of 
administrative ability.” To restore the competitiveness of the hospital 
service new supernumerary posts for “student administrators” are being 
created on the establishment of Regional Hospital Boards to whom trainees, 
for administrative convenience, are to be allocated on the Grade D scale— 
that is the fourth step on the ladder—with a starting salary of £540 and annual 
increments of £20 together with the usual London weighting where 
appropriate. In addition, all training fees are paid and any other expenses 
refunded such as subsistence allowances during any period of training which 
demands from the trainee prolonged absence from home. If the total costs 
thus incurred by the Regional Hospital Board concerned cannot be contained 
within its approved annual budget, the Health Departments hold themselves 
responsible for a supplementary allocation out of public funds. 

Whilst in this way offering considerable incentives to the outside 
applicant, the scheme attempts at the same time to safeguard the interests 
of existing staffs. Apart from new Regulations improving the existing 
facilities for post entry training and further education which came into force 
simultaneously,’ these safeguards are provided in three specific ways : 


(a) The maximum annual number of these trainee posts is fixed at 
sixteen for the country as a whole (with the possibility of future increases), 
the intention being to provide candidates for a proportion only of the 
expected annual wastage from senior administrative posts. It is under- 
stood that the actuarial calculations are based on a review of the present 
age distribution of the holders of senior posts and an estimate of the 
number likely to retire each year assuming an average retiring age of 63 
and 5 per cent. wastage for causes other than retirement. In other 
words, existing staffs will only have to face competition from specially 
selected trainees for about a quarter of their annual promotion 
opportunities. 

(6) Younger officers already in the service who are showing promise 
(i.e., those normally not older than 30 who are either graduates, holders 
of a professional qualification or have completed three years’ hospital 
service and passed at least the intermediate examination for a professional 
qualification) can apply for selection by the new Selection Committee. 
No official sponsorship by their present employing authority is necessary, 
nor do they have to undergo any formal academic examination. The 
decision is made simply after competitive interview. Moreover, students 
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A RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING SCHEME FOR SENIOR HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATORS 


recruited from inside the service have the guarantee of retaining any 
higher grade to which they may have already been promoted in the 
normal way. 


(c) No promise is given that the successful trainees will be awarded 
a senior job. On the contrary, it is clearly laid down that they have 
to compete in the normal way by applying for existing vacancies. In 
order, however, that graduates should not consider this lack of any 
promotion guarantee to be a disincentive, especially when compared 
with the security of the administrative class of the Civil Service or other 
large-scale public or private undertakings, the scheme provides that a 
trainee who does not obtain a higher appointment after the completion 
of his training can be certain at least that his employment will be continued 
in his training grade and that it is the responsibility of the Regional 
Hospital Board to absorb him eventually in the normal establishment. 


The rules about the duration and the content of the training are 
deliberately indicated in broad outline only. Thus, the length of the training 
period is at present fixed at three years (to be revised in the light of experience) 
and the objects of the training in the first two years are simply to provide a 
mixture of practical work in hospitals, offices, boards and committees, and 
theoretical study at a training institution. Only during the third year is it 
specifically laid down that the trainees should occupy an administrative post 
on the staff of a hospital authority “in which increasing responsibility will 
be taken for a branch of the work and experience gained in administration.” 
Here further details are left to the training institutions who have accepted 
full responsibility for the whole programme—as far as practical training is 
provided in consultation and in liaison with employing authorities. 

The University of Manchester has decided that the first year of the course 
should be devoted to practical training apart from a two-weeks’ introductory 
course and two one-week refresher courses. In the second year the students 
will be reading full-time for the postgraduate Diploma in Social Administration, 
a diploma which has been in existence at the University for some time and 
which has been adapted to give an appropriate background to potential 
senior hospital administrators. 

From consultations with representatives of hospital authorities a number 
of principles for the conduct of the practical training were evolved : 


1. The object of the course is to equip student administrators for 
posts leading to general administration. Practical training should 
accordingly cover all types of hospital administration. Moreover, 
students should gain as much insight as possible in the time available 
into the working of all major departments of the hospital, i.e., clinical 
as well as non-clinical. 

2. To avoid the potential danger that newcomers to the hospital 
service are overwhelmed by the administrative problems of a multi-tier 
service, their training should start at a point where they can quickly come 
in contact with patients. This means that they commence their basic 
training at a hospital. 


3. On the other hand, provision also had to be made for acquainting 
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the students with administrative problems found at the different levels 
of the present organisational hierarchy. 


In consequence, the following training schedule was worked out for the 
first year, taking into account the introductory period and refresher courses : 


Unit administration (normally a medium sized general hospital) 2 months 


Group admiristration .. ip ies ie i a ia 
Mental hospital service . . ae 7 - y oe aa 
Regional hospital board He ay ae ae asters: ee 
Teaching hospital : ae ee) ak 

1] months 


To exercise its responsibility for the supervision of the students throughout 
their practical training, the University bas appointed a full-time tutor. 

The decision to admit the students to their postgraduate studies only 
in the second year was based on the prevalent experience that the teaching of 
administration can easily become sterile for students without some previous 
practical experience. Seemingly, no artificial substitute provides an effective 
framework of reference for the students. Further, the idea of “‘ sandwich 
courses,” i.¢., interspersing shorter than normal academic courses with training. 
on the job, was rejected. Sandwich courses do not offer the same continuous 
scope for progressive study as traditional postgraduate courses. Indeed, only 
the complete integration of the student administrators as fully registered 
university students permits their intermingling with other students, in parti- 
cular of the Faculty of Medicine. This was felt to be of special advantage 
for future hospital administrators. 

In working out the details of the syllabus the primary need was to balance 
two contradictory requirements—to give the most comprehensive training 
feasible in the major problems and techniques of management yet to avoid 
the danger of over-burdening the students with masses of apparently 
unrelated information. Thus it was finally decided to experiment with a 
syllabus comprising the following six subjects for examination at the end of 
the second year of the course : 


1. The administrative structure and the organisational development 
of the British social services, with particular emphasis on the hospital 
service. 


2. Personnel administration, which will include courses in personnel 
management, Whitleyism, and staff relations and organisation. 

3. Social economics. 

4, Accounting. 

5. Statistics. 

6. Elements of law, concentrating on the law of tort and contract. 
It may be hoped that the simultaneous participation of two training 

institutions, the Hospital Administrative Staff College*® in the South and 


the University of Manchester in the North, will provide an interesting 
experiment and useful contrasting experience in the organisation of courses, 
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A RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING SCHEME FOR SENIOR HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATORS 


teaching methods, etc. Whether and how far this new scheme will contribute 
to the achievement of the ultimate aim of its sponsors, the gradual building 
up of a corps of trained administrators “ which will form a pool of talent 
available to hospital authorities throughout the country from which the 
senior officers of the future can be drawn”, is a question which only time 
can decide. There can be little doubt that, in the last analysis, its success 
will depend on the calibre of the trainees it can attract and on the wisdom 
of the men and women who are, in effect, the 530 employing authorities. 





1Report of the Committee of Enquiry into the Cost of the National Health Service. 
Cmd. 9663. Paragraphs 391-397 and 731 (16). 

*In England and Wales, 388 Hospital Management Committees, 36 Boards of 
Governors and 14 Regional Hospital Boards. In Scotland, 85 Boards of Management 
and five Regional Hospital Boards. 

®Circular H.M. (56) 32 of the Ministry of Health and H.M. 56/31 of the Department 
of Health for Scotland. 

“The aims of the scheme were given in detail by the Minister of Health in the Debate 
on the Guillebaud Committee Report. H.C. Debate, 7th May, 1956, col. 873-875. 


5For full details of membership see The Hospital, July, 1956, page 405. 


®*Whitley Circular A.C. No. 50 came into effect on Ist February, 1956, published 
under H.M. (56) 44 and S.H.M. 56/40. 

"For details see ‘‘ Hospital and Administrative Training,” by A. C. Stuart-Clark, 
senior tutor of the Hospital Administrative Staff College, in The Hospital, September, 
1956, pages 583-587. 

®The development and the work of the Hospital Administrative{Staff College is 
described in an article by its senior tutor, A. C. Stuart-Clark, in Public Administration, 
Summer, 1952, pages 183-184. 
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SELECTED STUDIES PREPARED 
FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


The Royal Institute of Public Administration, which is the 
United Kingdom National Section of the International Institute 
of Administrative Sciences, is able to supply a number of 
studies produced by the International Institute for the United 
Nations. These studies were intended primarily for under- 
developed countries, but those listed below will be of interest and 
value to administrators in this country. They should be ordered 
direct from the Royal Institute of Public Administration. 


Handbook of Organisation and Methods Techniques by H. O. Dovey. 
Pp. 61, 4s. gd. 


This handbook provides an outline of the problems to be faced in the study 
of the organisation and methods of an administrative unit, and of some of the 
ways of approaching them. It contains an account of the practice of O. & M. 
work as applied in the United Kingdom Civil Service, and is written for both 
the practising O. & M. Officer and the recruit to O. & M. duties. 


Presenting O. & M. Recommendations by K. S. Jerreris. Pp. 23, 4s. 


A study of the problems to which the presentation of O. & M. recommen- 
dations to the executive authorities gives rise. Among the methods of presentation 
with which the author deals are discussions, demonstrations, charts and written 
reports. 


Improvement of Organisation and Management in Public Adminis- 
tration by T. D. Kincpom. Pp. 180, 14s. 3d. 

A comparative study of ways of improving organisation and management 
based on information obtained from 22 national governments and four inter- 
national organisations. This material is appended and the body of the book 
analyses it to bring out underlying principles. 


Some Human Aspects of Administration by Hartvic Nissen. Pp. 158, 
13s. 6d. 


The author presents, primarily for higher executives, a synthesis of modern 
ideas on personnel management in government organisations. His aim is to 
provide material for discussion groups of higher executives, by which they may 
gain a clear understanding of the importance of human factors in administration. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Haldane House, 76A New Cavendish Street, London, W.1 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Servant of the County 
By MARGARET COLE. 


THE adjective usually and with justice 
that is applied to books on local govern- 
ment is dull. Nobody could think of 
such a word in connection with this book. 
It is a vivid account, by an experienced 
writer, of her work in the London County 
Council, principally on the Education 
Committee. It is not a text book or a 
history, but a book for those “‘ who want 
to know what it is like to be a Councillor, 
what Councils are really supposed to be 
doing, and how, in practice, they get it 
done (or leave it undone) and who find 
that this is exactly what prescribed 
reading cannot tell them.” It is, as its 
dedication to the memory of Graham 
Wallas implies, an account of “ Human 
nature in [Municipal] Politics.’ As 
such it is of great interest to members of 
other Local Authorities, as well as to the 
intelligent citizens of London. The 
author, who is well known for her work 
for the Fabian Society, has a long record 
as a public servant, and her selfless devotion 
to this career forms the inspiration of her 
book. 

After an account of a public meeting 
of the Education Committee, and then 
of the Council, a brief history of the 
L.C.C., created 68 years ago, is given. 
It was born of party political strife and 
was the earliest Local Authority to be 
organised on those lines. Mrs. Cole’s 
justification of the party system in 
municipal affairs would perhaps carry 
more weight if she had had personal 
experience of other methods, such as the 
retention by the majority party of the 
chairmanships of important committees, 
whilst the deputy chairmanships go to the 
minority, and both parties share chairman- 
ships of sub-committees on the basis of 
their respective membership of the main 
committee. A description of the 14 
standing committees is followed by two 
chapters on the working of the Education 
Committee. Since this committee not 


only spends half of the Council’s total 





Dennis Dobson, 1956. Pp. 200. 





15s. 


expenditure, employs 30 per cent. of its 
employees, but is the one of which Mrs. 
Cole has been a member for many years, 
it is natural that its activities should 
provide the substance of the book. Round 
this core she describes and discusses such 
matters as the relationship between 
councillors, and especially chairmen, and 
Officials ; or the impact of the Finance 
and Establishment Committees, and of the 
control by the Ministry, on the Education 
Committee’s work. She has an interesting 
section on volunteers, those men and 
women outside the membership of the 
Council itself, who serve on governing 
bodies of schools and other institutions, 
who man the Care Committees that, in 
London, do work which in other Au- 
thorities is done by paid officials, who 
serve on the Youth Employment Com- 
mittee, and as experts on Advisory Com- 
mittees of Technical Colleges, etc. All 
Local Authorities depend upon workers 
of these kinds, but they are not usually 
mentioned in books on local government, 
nor recognised as part of its machinery. 
The L.C.C. has a pleasant custom of 
inviting these workers to County Hall to 
be addressed by the chairmen of the 
committees for which they are working. 
They can ask questions and make com- 
plaints, and this custom, which might 
well be copied by other Authorities, must 
help to weld together important parts of 
the machine for the benefit of the citizens 
of London. 

It is inevitable that a reader who knows 
the working of another Authority should 
compare it with Mrs. Cole’s description 
of the L.C.C. Technically a “‘ County,” 
the L.C.C. is so closely packed within its 
boundaries as to be more comparable with 
a County Borough, but although it is 
three times as large as any other County 
Borough, its functions are more limited. 
Unlike Manchester, for instance, it has 
no control over police, transport, airport, 
waterworks, libraries, art galleries, 
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maternity and child welfare, baths and 
wash-houses. This is partly owing to the 
existence of the Metropolitan Boroughs, 
which cover the same area and take over 
some of the duties ; of the City of London, 
cut out of its midst, and of Regional 
Boards that must cover a wider area than 
that of the L.C.C. Whereas Manchester 
has 24 standing committees, the L.C.C. 
has 14, but most of the latter meet twice 
a month instead of once, and the L.C.C. 
itself meets twice a month, whereas the 
Manchester City Council, in common 
with all other County Boroughs except 
Oxford, meets once a month. What 
accounts for this difference? Is it the 
size of the L.C.C. as compared with 
Manchester, a population of four million 
compared with one of 690,000? If that 
were so, then the smallest borough council 
ought not to need to meet once a month 
as its bigger brothers do. The answer is 
partly to be found in the chapter called 
“Clerks and Chairmen,” from which it 
appears that members of the Council, 
and particularly chairmen of committees, 
do far more detailed work than is done by 
similar people in Manchester. This 
reviewer was for six years chairman of the 
Manchester Further Education Sub-Com- 
mittee, a post similar to that held by Mrs. 
Cole, but she certainly never dealt with 
details such as Mrs. Cole describes. 
A dispute about the “ colour and texture 
of curtains ” for a training college would, 
in Manchester, be settled by the officials, 
and would never come to the chairman’s 
notice. The conditions under which 
students could attend concerts provided 
for school children would need only a 
telephone call from the Principal of the 
College to the appropriate official ; 
again the chairman would not concern 
himself with such detail. Above all, 
when schemes for University and other 
awards have to be altered, the respons- 
ible official in Manchester prepares a 
report for the committee, setting out in 
detail the difference between the existing 
and the proposed new scheme, giving an es- 
timate of the increased cost, and asking for 
the committee’s approval. The chairman of 
the committee is as much, but no more, 
concerned with it than are the other 
members. These are all expert questions, 
and officials are experts, councillors are 
not, but if councillors are going to busy 
themselves with matters that, in most 
areas, are left to the experts, they must 
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necessarily give much more time to their 
committee work than if they followed the 
usual practice. 

The classic theory that the Council 
deals with policy and the officials with its 
implementation is quoted by Mrs. Cole, 
but from her account does not seem to be 
strictly observed in the L.C.C. Apparently 
London is blest with an unlimited supply 
of able public-spirited men and women, 
with the leisure necessary to give much 
more time to the business of the Council 
than is the case in other areas, like Man- 
chester. There must also be a tradition 
in the L.C.C. that the work of its officials 
is much more closely supervised by the 
members than elsewhere. The combination 
of these two circumstances would result 
in the line between “expert” and 
“amateur”? becoming blurred, and so 
easily overstepped by the latter. Is this 
a. good thing? Is the L.C.C. better 
governed than Manchester? It is difficult 
to apply a satisfactory test. If the small 
proportion of ratepayers in both places 
which took the trouble to vote at the last 
elections is any guide, the figure was 
identical, so there was either equal satis- 
faction or equal apathy. If the L.C.C. is 
better governed, is it because the council 
members take more part in the day-to-day 
administration, or because it pays the 
highest salaries to its chief officials, and 
therefore ought to attract the best? It 
is, however, curious, and indeed startling, 
that although most of her book is concerned 
with the work of the Education Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Cole never mentions the 
Chief Education Officer! Surely the 
efficient and smooth working of the 
service must in London as in Manchester 
depend upon him and his immediate 
subordinates ? 

These are questions that interest students 
of local government, as well as the new- 
comer to the council, and those citizens 
who want to understand how the council 
works. This book gives an informative, 
yet human, and often humorous, account 
of the work of the largest Local Authority 
in the land—and that this is no mean 
achievement students of local government 
gladly recognise. What is equally clear 
is the enormous debt that the citizens of 
London owe to Mrs. Cole, who so 
generously gives her time and her out- 
standing ability to their service. 


SHENA D. SIMON 
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The States and the Metropolitan Problem 
Council of State Governments (Chicago), 1956. Pp. 163. $3.00 (cloth), $2.50 (paper). 


THE government of metropolitan com- 
munities is one of the most important 
problems in the entire field of domestic 
politics and administration in the United 
States. The definition of a metropolitan 
area now in general ‘use in the U.S. is 
derived from that introduced by the 
Bureau of the Census in 1950; and in my 
opinion it is highly misleading, since it 
only requires the “central city” to be 
above 50,000 population. This enables a 
number of quite small towns to qualify 
as metropolitan areas. This may be good 
for their self-esteem but it serves to confuse 
our understanding of the situation, which 
is already complicated and difficult enough. 
It is particularly difficult in the United 
States because many of the metropolitan 
communities, such as New York, extend 
over more than one State. Another 
difficulty is the inadequate representation 
given to the largest cities in some of the 
State legislatures, which often places them 
at a severe disadvantage compared with 
other constituencies of lesser population 
and wealth. 

At last, however, the State governments 
have recognised the existence of the 
problem and their own responsibility for 
its solution. The Governors’ Conference 
in 1955 instructed the Council of State 
Governments (one of the “ 1313 ” group 
of organisations in Chicago) to investigate 
the question, and the present study is a 
report by Mr. John C. Bollens of the 
University of California in fulfilment of 
this request. 

The report begins with a brief analysis 
of the factors which have led to the rise 
of the metropolitan communities: these 
are well-known, and are similar through- 
out the world. It then identifies the 
characteristics of metropolitan areas, and 
shows among other things the degree to 
which these areas sprawl over county and 
State boundaries or are contained within 
them. The significance of this feature is 
that the metropolitan area is usually not 
within the limits of any one unit of local 
government. Indeed, the average number 
of local government units in a metropolitan 
area is 96. The New York area comes at 
the top of the list with 1,071 Local 
Authorities, while Chicago is not far 
behind with 960. Mr. Bollens covers 


familiar ground in showing the hopeless 


inadequacy of the existing organisation, 
and the shortcomings which result from it. 
* The pattern of many governments func- 
tioning in portions of metropolitan areas,” 
he writes, “‘ resembles a circus far more 
than the usual three rings. Public con- 
fusion, disinterest and cynicism mount 
because the time needed to watch over and 
control so many independent govern- 
mental operations is so large.” 

Part Two of the report contains a state- 
ment of the various methods which are 
commonly used or advocated to bring 
about a more effective government in 
metropolitan areas. These consist of 
annexation, city-county consolidation, city- 
county separation, federation, transfer anc 
joint handling of functions, and metro- 
politan special districts. 

Annexation is the absorption of out- 
lying areas by the principal city. It 
occurred on a large scale until the 
beginning of the twentieth century, when 
a sharp decline set in. By 1939 it had 
almost faded out of the picture but there 
has been a revival during the past decade. 
Houston, for example, recently extended 
its boundaries to include an additional 
83 square miles of territory, Atlanta 
increased its area by about the same 
amount, Milwaukee added 20 square miles, 
and there are several other examples. But 
in no case has more than a quarter of the 
metropolitan area (as defined by the Census 
Bureau) been brought within the juris- 
diction of the central city. The author’s 
general conclusion is that while annexation 
has been a useful though limited method of 
reform it has not provided central cities 
with anything like a metropolitan govern- 
ment. 

City-County consolidation takes various 
forms. The simplest is the amalgamation 
of the governments of the county (which 
is a State unit) and the municipalities 
within it into a single governmental organ. 
There are other versions of a less far- 
reaching kind. City-County consolidation 
has taken place in five metropolitan areas, 
including New York, Boston, Philadephia, 
and Boston; but it has nowhere proved 
to be a complete solution to the problem, 
either because the metropolitan community 
straggles across more than one county, or 
because the consolidated government has 
been unable to expand. City-County 
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separation proceeds in the opposite 
direction by detaching the city entirely 
from the county in which it is situated. 
It then becomes what in England we should 
call a county borough. This device has 
been used in Baltimore, Denver, St. Louis, 
and San Francisco, but the resultant 
*‘ county boroughs ” contain only a frac- 
tion of the metropolitan area. Separation, 
indeed, tends to increase the number of 
governmental units ; and the county from 
which the city has withdrawn usually 
becomes part of the metropolitan area. 
The author therefore regards City-Council 
separation as a retrograde step so far as 
the metropolitan problem is concerned. 
Federation is no more than an idea so 
far as the United States is concerned, 
since it has not been applied to any city. 
Mr. Bollens, like other American writers, 
means by federation the type of two-tier 
administrative structure existing in the 
County of London or in Greater Toronto. 
Functional transfers signify the realloca- 
tion of services from one authority to 
another, such as from a city to a county ; 
while joint action is a very familiar 
phenomenon in this country. Transfers 
and joint efforts represent what the author 
calls the mildest type of approach to the 
metropolitan problem, and no one can 
seriously imagine that they are able to 
provide an effective remedy. Metro- 
politan special districts is the American 
term for ad hoc authorities. There are a 
great many of these in metropolitan areas, 
including such important bodies as the 
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Port of New York Authority, the Boston 
Metropolitan District, and the Metro- 
politan Sanitary District of Greater 
Chicago. In many places they have a 
jurisdiction which is truly metropolitan in 
extent, but it is narrowly limited in scope. 
In consequence they can make only a 
partial contribution to the problem, and 
they often raise as many problems as they 
solve. 

The present report makes it clear that 
although three-fifths of the population of 
the U.S. lives in metropolitan areas—and 
they continue to grow with unabated 
vigour—in none of them has a satisfactory 
system of metropolitan government been 
set up. A vast number of research pro- 
jects are being carried out at a cost of 
many millions of dollars. Yet the essential 
requirements of a satisfactory system are 
not excessively difficult to discern or hard 
to understand. What is lacking is political 
drive and political leadership. Whether 
these will be forthcoming now that the 
State Governments have shown their 
interest and an awareness of their responsi- 
bility is an interesting question which the 
present report does not attempt to answer. 

Mr. Bollens’ work will no doubt serve 
a useful purpose in summarising the 
situation generally from the technical and 
procedural points of view. But some 
much more potent forces must be brought 
into the picture before the reasons for the 
present deadlock can be understood or an 
attempt made to escape from it. 

W. A. Rosson 


The General Accounting Office: Two Glimpses 


By GeraALp G. SCHULSINGER. University of Alabama Press (University, Alabama), 1956. | 


Pp. 80. $1.00. 


Mr. SCHULSINGER opens his study with a 
short history of the General Accounting 
Office since 192% and a brief general 
account of the audit procedures followed. 
He then provides his “‘ Two Glimpses.” 
The first shows in some detail the course 
of events in three cases where the auditor 
questioned payments for travel expenses. 
The second gives a full account of the 
audit inquiries into a large purchase of 
grain by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and of the protracted dispute between 
the General Accounting Office and the 
Corporation which followed and led 
eventually to a hearing before the Senate 
Agricultural Committee. 
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The reader’s first reaction might be that 
the glimpses are somewhat too special and 
particularised to serve as a foundation for 
general conclusions. But on reflection he 
will agree that this case study neatly 
presents the fundamental problems which 
confront any government audit organisa- 
tion. They are of particular interest, too, 
as evidence of the mental attitudes and 
approaches of both the auditor and the 
person being audited. As might be 
expected of a lawyer, Mr. Schulsinger 
states the cases with impartiality, but points 
no moral, leaving the reader to draw his own 
conclusions about such basic questions as, 
for example, the deterrent value of audit. 
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For the British reader, the ‘“‘ Two 
Glimpses ” have the additional attraction 
that they offer an introduction to the 
government audit procedure in the United 
States, and afford material for a comparison 
between the procedures of the General 
Accounting Office and its British counter- 
part, the Exchequer and Audit Depart- 
ment. 
formal processes which constitutional 
practice in the U.S.A. places at the 
disposal of the General Accounting Office 
for pursuing disputed points; and it is 
perhaps typical of the difference between 
the two constitutions that in the British 
system these procedures are represented 
by little more than the general powers 
of the Comptroller and Auditor General 
to require information. But the main 
difference, brought out vividly by the 
Grain Purchase case, is in the method 


Union Strike Votes 
By HERBERT S. PARNES. 


It is a sobering thought for students of 
politics to be reminded that on the com- 
paratively rare occasions when they can 
succeed in establishing a point beyond 
reasonable doubt, the public, and indeed 
politicians, may continue to voice the 
contrary opinion in complete disregard of 
the findings. Proposals that secret ballots 
should be made compulsory before strikes 
can take place are frequently put forward 
as a means of reducing labour unrest 
despite the existence of a weighty body of 
evidence that such a rule is exceedingly 
difficult to enforce, has no discoverable 
effect in reducing strikes, and several 
positively undesirable results. 

Professor Parnes has added to the body 
of evidence by a careful study of strike 
ballots in a number of locals (branches) of 
different unions in two New Jersey cities, 
in one union over a wider area, and under 
the Smith-Connally Act, the Taft-Hartley 
Act and the legislation of the State of 
Michigan. He found that the practices of 
American unions were in this respect more 
democratic than casual inspection might 
reveal. Ballots are normally used even in 


unions in which they are not required by 
rule, and are generally secret whether or 
not secrecy is prescribed. The proportion 
of those voting was surprisingly high and 
both in votes conducted under union rules 
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They show clearly the series of 


by which major audit criticisms are 
brought to the attention of Congress 
or Parliament. The stormy hearings 
before the Senate Agricultural Committee, 
in which “over a hundred witnesses 
were heard in 28 public sessions,” are 
in strong contrast with the long-estab- 
lished and well-settled procedure by 
which the Public Accounts Committee 
takes evidence from the Departments on 
matters raised in the Reports which the 
Comptroller and Auditor General presents 
to Parliament. The British reader may 
think that the judicial atmosphere of the 
British system is more likely to produce 
good results but comparisons are extremely 
difficult to make and he is probably 
justified in claiming only that it is more 
suitable to British conditions and tempera- 
ments. 


FRANK TRIBE 


Princeton University, 1956. Pp. 141. $3. 


and those required by statute the great 
majority of ballots favoured a strike. ‘“‘ The 
fact that unions have been unsuccessful in 
getting strike authorisation in a small 
minority of government-conducted elec- 
tions cannot be interpreted to mean that 
strikes were prevented by the law in these 
cases, for there is no way of knowing 
whether strikes would have occurred even 
in the absence of the government- 
conducted votes.” 

It has long been held that compulsory 
ballots tend to bind union leaders to strike 
whether they wish to or not, by appearing 
“to lend government sanction to a strike.” 
Professor Parnes adds the point that 
collective bargaining is impeded because 
employers tend “to hold in reserve their 
true ‘last offer’ until the nominal one is 
rejected by the workers.” He also 
illuminates the difficulties of timing the 
compulsory ballot (a union itself may 
choose to take more than one ballot at 
different stages of negotiations) and of 
wording the motion. 

All this, together with a neat analysis of 
the issues involved in the controversy, 
adds up to an excellent monograph. 
Because of differences in union constitu- 
tions and in procedures of collective bar- 
gaining, not all Professor Parnes’ conclu- 
sions are directly applicable to Britain. 
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Strike ballots are more rare, decisions on 
wage claims are not generally subject to 
local control, and local disputes are 
generally unofficial, A study of British 
strike ballots to illustrate the differences 
and similarities would have much to be 


Acton Society Trust, 1956. Pp. 139. 10s. 6d: 


** MANAGEMENT development is primarily 
a state of mind, a philosophy of manage- 
ment, a way of business life ” is the view of 
an American writer quoted approvingly in 
this report. Apparently the state of mind 
of more than half of the 65 largest com- 
panies (over 10,000 employees) is that no 
organised system of management training 
is needed to safeguard their future 
efficiency. One-third of them lacked 
sufficient interest in the subject to co- 
operate in the enquiry, and of those who 
did, one-third were found to rely on the 
unco-ordinated efforts of individual 
managers. It is to be hoped that their 
top managers will study this report and 
perhaps some of them will change their 
minds. The Acton Society Trust—and 
its sponsors—deserve the thanks of industry 
for undertaking so timely a research. 

The report is in three parts. The first 
provides information on the background 
and career histories of 3,300 managers. 
No startling facts emerge except perhaps 
that 82 per cent. of managers have no 
professional qualification. Other interest- 
ing facts are the growing number of public 
school men in management and how small 
a proportion of managers have risen from 
the rank of foreman. The latter suggests 
inadequate effort to help able young 
supervisors to fit themselves for promo- 
tion. It also shows that it is unusual to 
use the post of foreman as a training stage 
for production management. No compara- 
tive figures are given for American 
management, which is a pity. The differ- 
ence would probably have been consider- 
avie 1n DOTN respecis. 

The third part of the report deals with 
employees’ reactions to promotion policies 
and includes an interesting assessment of 
the pros and cons of internal advertising 
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Management Succession: The Recruiting, Selection, 
Training and Promotion of Managers 


said for it; but it is not likely to upset 
the conclusion that compulsory ballots can 
do nothing but harm. That maxim has 
general application. 


H. A. CLEGG 


of vacancies. 

The second part is the most important 
section, dealing with selection, talent 
spotting, planning for succession, and 
training. The practice of many large 
companies is summarised and it emerges 
very clearly that there is no sealed pattern 
of procedure. Each company which has 
given serious attention to the problem has 
evolved a system which is considered to 
suit its particular circumstances. There are 
apparently some “‘ musts,” of which the 





principal are: top management must 
believe in the value of the work and make | 
this belief clear to their subordinates by 
their interest in its operation; the plan | 
must be such as to involve all levels of 
management ; the central training depart- 
ment cannot function effectively without 
having the confidence of executive divi- 
sions. Two weak points in most com- 
panies are talent spotting among their 
young men and the use of job-rotation to 
broaden experience. 

The report would have had a better 
chance of the attention of busy managers 
if Chapter One had consisted of a summary 
and the conclusions given on pages 77-79. 
It will be a pity if its study is limited to 
specialists, who do not decide policy, as 
its subject is an important one for the 
several reasons well stated in the intro- 
duction to the report. It is to be hoped 
that the Society will be able to repeat the 
research in ten years’ time. Systematic 
plans of management succession and 
development have only been adopted in the 
last few years by most companies which 
attempt to operate them, and it is still too 
early to assess the relative merit of different 
methods. 


W. F. F. Scott 
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Edited by A. B. Lat. Chaitanya Publishing House (Allahabad), 1956. Pp. xxiv+296. 


30s. 


Any information about the working of the 
Indian Parliament is eagerly awaited by 
students of representative institutions. 
They will be interested in the book 


which has been edited by Mr. A. B. Lal,. 


who is Reader in Politics at the University 
of Allahabad. The contributors include 
Members of the Parliament itself, notably 
Dr. Lanka Sundaram, who writes on the 
role of the ind:pendent member (he is 
one himself), Mr. A. K. Gopalan, who 
writes on the Opposition, Dr. N. B. 
Khare, who deals with delegated legis- 
lation, and Mr. Asoka Mehta, who analyses 
the first general election. Then there are 
chapters by officials of the Parliament. 
Mr. M. N. Kaul, the Secretary of the 
House of the People, deals with the 
conduct of business in Parliament, and 
Mr. S. L. Shakdher, a joint secretary of 
the House of the People, contributes two 
chapters, one on the officers of Parliament 
and one on the process of legislation. 
The Accountant-General of Bombay, 
Mr. G. S. Rau, writes on Parliamentary 
control of finance. A distinguished 
Indian journalist, C. V. H. Rao, formerly 
editor of the Indian Nation (Patna) and 
the Indian Republic (Madras), discusses 
the privileges and immunities of Parliament 
and the relations between Parliament and 
the Cabinet. Mr. Lal himself contributes 
an introduction, while four of his colleagues 
at the University of Allahabad have each 
contributed a chapter: Mr. O. P. Bhat- 
nager, Reader in History, on the growth 
of Parliamentary institutions and franchise 
in India; Mr. A. D. Pant, Lecturer in 
Politics, on Parliament, its organisation 
and functions ; Mr. Mohan Lal, Lecturer in 
Politics, on the President and Parliament ; 
and Mr. M. G. Gupta, Lecturer in Politics, 
on Parliamentary democracy in India. 

On the whole the authors are optimistic, 
though they refer frequently to the 
difficulties of working Parliamentary 
government in India. Mr. Gupta’s 
chapter is largely devoted to this theme, 
and he expresses the opinion (page 244) 
that “the danger to Indian democracy 
comes more from the extreme right than 
from the extreme left.” There are many 
references to the lack, as yet, of a respon- 
sible opposition to the Congress party. 


Mr. Gopalan’s lively chapter does not tell 
us very much on this subject unfortunately. 
His point of view is summarised in the 
sentence (page 80): “‘ The real opposition 
to the Congress rule in India comes only 
from the left, from the angle of the 
interests of the toiling millions, from the 
group led by the Communists.” 

Inevitably at this early stage in the 
history of the Indian Constitution there 
is a tendency for a good deal of the authors’ 
attention to be given to the exposition 
of laws and rules of procedure rather than 
to practical working. But there is a good 
deal more about how the Parliament 
actually works than has appeared in many 
previous books on Indian government. 
The outside observer will be interested 
in a number of innovations in the Indian 
Parliament. At the end of 1953 a Com- 
mittee on Government Assurances was 
set up to see that the government keeps 
its promises. Its duty is to report upon 
the extent to which promises are im- 
plemented, and ‘“‘ where implemented, 
whether such implementation has taken 
place within the minimum time necessary 
for the purpose ” (page 92). Dr. Sundaram 
sat upon this committee and presented 
its first report to the House (page 71). 
It is not clear how effective the committee 
has proved. 

It is interesting to notice that the 
House of the People, in May, 1954, 
agreed to nominate seven members of the 
upper house, the Council of States, to be 
associated with the Public Accounts 
Committee, which until then had been 
composed, as in the United Kingdom, of 
members of the lower house only. Under 
the Indian Constitution the reports of the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General are 
required to be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament, and the Council of States 
has therefore some standing in the matter. 
In this connection it is recorded that 
Mr. Nehru made the distinction that 
whereas the Estimates Committee was 
concerned with financial proposals before 
they were voted and while they were the 
exclusive concern of the lower house, the 
Public Accounts Committee was appointed 
“to scrutinise the expenditure and to 
find out errors ” (page 160). 
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On the control of public corporations, 
the Accountant-General of Bombay 
declares (page 164) that “‘ the practice in 
India is developing on sounder lines than 
that in the United Kingdom.” In India, 
he says, “neither Parliament nor the 
Estimates and Public Accounts Com- 
mittees have hesitated to enquire into the 
actions of the corporations whenever they 
felt it necessary to do so.” But he is 
forced to add that “‘ by the very nature of 
things, these enquiries cannot be so 
regular and detailed as in the case of 
government departments. ... To this 
extent the policy of forming corporations 
and private limited companies for running 
government commercial undertakings has 
adversely affected Parliamentary control 
of finance in India.” 

The existence of the office of Minister 
for Parliamentary Affairs will arouse some 
interest (page 196). He is of Cabinet 
rank and his task is to arrange Parlia- 
mentary business in consultation with the 
Leader of the House, the Whips on both 
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sides, and the Speaker. The office 
appears to unite in itself some of the 
functions performed in Britain by the 
Leader of the House of Commons and 
the Chief Government Whip. It is 
encouraging to read, also, of the Conference 
of Presiding Officers of all the legislative 
bodies of India, where ideas upon pro- 
cedure can be discussed (page 84). The 
question of Parliamentary privilege was 
discussed at a meeting in 1955, a matter 
which is of particular importance in 
India in so far as relations between the 
press and Parliament are concerned, as 
Mr. Rao explains in his chapter (pages 
53 and 60). . 

These are a few of the interesting 
innovations and experiments which are 
discussed in this collection of essays. 
Though the reader will usually wish he 
could have been told more about most of 
the points which arouse his interest, he 
will be grateful for what he has got. 


K. C. WHEARE 


By SiR CARLETON KEMP ALLEN. Stevens, 1956. Pp. 98. 15s. 


SOME ten years ago, Sir Carleton Allen 
in his Law and Orders provided a closely 
reasoned and fully documented devastating 
attack on the Executive’s exercise of 
legislative and executive functions. This 
work shared with Professor Robson’s 
Justice and Administrative Law one great 
merit: it rendered a public service in 
presenting a complex legal topic relating 
to public administration in a manner that 
was readily intelligible to the non-lawyer. 
In recently preparing a second edition, 
the author planned to include a new 
section on the judicial functions of the 
Executive; he has now changed his 
mind and decided to publish that section 
separately as the book now under review. 

His object is to give the reader a general 
notion of the variety of the very numerous 
adjudicating agencies in the administrative 
sphere and of the place which they now 
occupy in our legal, governmental and 
social system. The bulk of the work 
consists of a survey of the types and 
characteristics of the tribunals and of the 
judicial and appellate powers exercised 
by Ministers. His account is based on a 
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close examination of the statutes and 
Statutory instruments from which these 
functions are derived, and it furnishes a 
clear summary of the constitution and 
scope of the bodies which exercise ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction. This, of course, 
is covering the same ground as parts of 
Professor Robson’s work, though more 
concisely. What is new are Sir Carleton’s 
graphic illustrations of the inconsistencies 
in the procedures of the various tribunals : 
he makes it evident how these several 
jurisdictions have evolved piecemeal and 
in an unco-ordinated manner; the in- 
fluence of particular departmental pre- 
judices and attitudes is to be discerned in 
the form of the legislation. 

Welcome though this survey is, it has 
its limitations, as Sir Carleton Allen 
recognises, because it is based largely on 
the printed word. The pressing need is 
for examination of the way in which the 
more important tribunals actually work; 
in fact, a few useful post-graduate theses 
along these lines have been written, but 
very little has been published. What is 
needed is a series of detailed monographs 
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under expert direction; the task of 
visiting the various tribunals and their 
officers is so time-consuming, and the 
sale of such monographs is likely to be so 
comparatively small, that it is to be 
doubted whether this work can be under- 
taken except as group-research with the 
backing of some trust or other educational 
foundation. Nor is the Franks Committee, 
valuable as the memoranda so far published 
are, likely to fill in all the gaps. 

Perhaps the most stimulating portion 
of the work is the final section of ‘“‘ General 
Observations.” Sir Carleton is less 
vehement in his criticisms of the Admin- 
istration than in his Law and Orders of 
ten years ago. Shortly, his position is 
that he regards administrative tribunals 
as desirable, but he is concerned to create 
more uniformity and fairness in their 
operation. Many of his proposals for 
reform are similar in effect to those made 
by. other writers such as Professor Robson. 


The Office of Prime Minister 


Some of the most interesting passages 
are where he has been able to draw on 
his long experience as a magistrate. He 
suggests that sometimes there is a so-called 
* appeal” to the magistrates where they 
“have little or no independence of 
judgment and are used merely as machinery 
for enforcing executive decisions ” ; other 
procedures before magistrates—e.g., those 
relating to private street works—seem to 
him quite inappropriate in modern con- 
ditions. Further, the author is illuminating 
on the problem of appointments to 
tribunals, and is concerned whether there 
is a sufficient number of persons competent 
and willing to man the vast number of 
tribunals which we have at present. 

We are deeply indebted to Sir Carleton 
Allen for this lucid and _ attractively 
written description of an important aspect 
of public administration. 


Harry STREET 


By Byrum S. CARTER. Faber and Faber, 1956. Pp. 362. 30s. 


IN The Office of Prime Minister, Professor 
Byrum S. Carter presents a description 
and analysis of the functions of the chief 
executive of this country, on lines similar 
to those followed by similar works on the 
American President. After a brief his- 
torical introduction, the book studies the 
Prime Minister in relation to the public, 
the party, the Cabinet and “the Par- 
liament.” One chapter deals with the 
formation of governments, another with 
foreign affairs and war. 

The chief disappointment about the 
book is that, although it is based on much 
painstaking research, it throws little new 
light on its subject. The first difficulty 
with which Professor Carter has had to 
contend is one which faces all writers 
who attempt to describe and analyse 
contemporary institutions. The method 
must be in some sense historical, because 
the definitions which are sought can only 
be derived from an examination of events. 
For a scholar relying on printed sources, 
relatively little material is available for the 
recent past, and unfortunately Professor 
Carter has not used all the material 
published during the past few years. 
Relying mainly on biographies and 
memoirs and on the work of Keith and 


Jennings published before 1939, he tells 
us more about Asquith than about Attlee. 
He seems to have been unable to be 
altogether true to his own recognition of 
the dynamic character of the constitution. 

Another difficulty, also related to the 
nature of the sources, concerns the 
breadth at which such a study should aim. 
As the titles of the chapters show, the 
functions of the Prime Minister cannot 
be considered in isolation. But most of 
Professor Carter’s book is really a study, 
not of the Prime Minister, but of the 
Cabinet. It is partly for this reason that 
the book seems to have little new to 
contribute. It follows few new lines of 
enquiry. An analysis of the interventions 
of Prime Ministers in Parliamentary 
debates might have been interesting, but 
only a little on these lines is attempted, 
and what there is is useful and tantalising. 
The discussion of the Prime Minister in 
relation to the press and radio provides 
some of the most worthwhile new material. 

The structure of the work makes some 
repetition inevitable, but some of the 
repetition goes beyond what is necessary. 
Much of the chapter on foreign relations 
and war, for example, repeats earlier 
material without adding anything new. 
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A certain lack of care is indicated by the 
quotation in two places (pages 211 and 
330) of Churchill’s judgment on Asquith 
in peace and war. 

While the book may disappoint in 


Welfare in New Zealand 


Edited by K. J. Scott. Oxford University Press, 1956. 


Tis book consists of papers delivered 
at a conference of the New Zealand 
Institute of Public Administration in 
1955. It is not, as the title might suggest, 
a straightforward account of the New 
Zealand social services, but a discussion 
of problems in their administration. 
There is a suggestive section on the aims 
of the welfare state, but otherwise the 
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these ways, it is nevertheless sound and 
well documented as a general study of the 
British Cabinet system. 


P. A. BROMHEAD 


Pp. 130. 16s. 


discussion follows familiar lines and at 
times is somewhat ingenuous. Perhaps 
the most interesting thing that comes out 
of the book is the similarity between the 
problems of social service administration 
in New Zealand and thosé in this country. 


E. HARRISON 


Private Members’ Bills in the British Parliament 
By P. A. BROMHEAD. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1956. Pp. xi+216. 25s. 


THE unofficial Member has for long been 
the Cinderella of the British Parliament. 
As early as the 1890s there were suggestions 
that Private Members’ Bills should be 
abolished. They have nevertheless sur- 
vived and now seem to occupy a narrow 
and fairly well defined field. 

In this careful and thorough survey 
of a formerly neglected aspect of our 
Parliamentary system, Mr. Bromhead 
traces the history of Private Members’ 
Bills during the last half-century, and 
examines in great detail the course and 
nature of these Bills since Private Members’ 
time was reintroduced in 1948. 

There are many obstacles which the 
back-bench legislator must overcome— 
some procedural, some political. The 
book describes the difficulties imposed by 
a procedure which has been shaped to the 
requirements of the executive and considers 
the attitude of governments. Nowadays 
the Whips are rarely, if ever, invoked 
against Private Members’ Bills, but the 
government retains many weapons with 
which to thwart the passage of embar- 
rassing legislation. Governments of both 
parties seem to agree that back-benchers 
should not introduce Bills of a contentious 
or complex nature, or proposals which 
affect important interests. They have 
naturally been hostile to measures im- 
pinging on executive functions—parti- 
cularly those relating to the organisation 
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and work of the Civil Service. On the 
other hand, departmental advice and the 
help of Parliamentary Counsel are some- 
times given, even on Bills about which 
the government is neutral. The back- 
bencher now appears to have become 
accustomed to his somewhat restricted 
réle (though the author is rightly cautious 
in formulating his conclusions) and in the 
initiation of legislation has exchanged 
dramatic impotence for a quiet effective- 
ness. 

A study of Private Members’ Bills, as 
the author says, is useful not merely in 
itself, but also for the light it throws on 
changes in the réles of Government and 
Parliament. A weakness of the analysis 
has perhaps been caused by his choice of 
1906 as a starting point, for he implies 
that this year marks a dividing line in the 
relationship between Cabinet and Private 
Member. He fails to emphasise that even 
before 1900 there was a widely held 
belief that Private Members’ Bills should 
eschew controversial and intricate ques- 
tions. The engrossing propensities of the 
executive, and the self-effacing tendencies 
of the back-bencher, were already clearly 
visible. There are also a few errors in 
the calculation of percentages in some 
of his tables. These, however, are minor 
flaws in a useful and much needed study. 


H. BERRINGTON 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The People and the Constitution (Second Edition) 


By Ceci, S. EMDEN. Clarendon Press (Oxford), 1955. Pp. ix+339. 42s. 


THE first edition of this scholarly work has 
graced library shelves for twenty-three 
years, and the appearance of a second 
edition is indeed welcome. The new 
version retains the masterly analysis by 
subject which distinguishes this study 
from nearly all others in the field of 
constitutional development and which 
makes the work so readily acceptable to 
those more concerned with “ Politics ” 
than with “ History,” if one may use the 
imperfect dichotomy of the current 
university curricula. The student is now 
given extra help by the insertion of many 
new sub-headings. 

When this book was first published the 
study of modern group organisation was 
not so advanced as it has since become. 
Mr. Emden has chosen not to change the 
balance of his original work by devoting 
as much more space to parties and pressure 
groups as he might have done had he only 
begun his researches in very recent years. 
The second edition, like the first, is still 
primarily a study of the “ People” as a 
collection of individual citizens and 
individual politicians. Even if this be 
granted, it is rather disappointing to find 
no mention of those sinister figures, the 
“pollsters,” or of the findings of the 


psephologists. It would have been 
interesting to have had an extension of 
Mr. Emden’s discussion of “‘ The Capacity 
of the People” in the light of recent 
studies of electoral behaviour. These 
points arise, of course, out of a more 
general misgiving about the difficulties 
involved in bringing a constitutional 
commentary right up to date. The 
perspective of such an analysis is almost 
certain to lose in completeness and 
conviction the nearer one approaches the 
contemporary scene. However shrewd 
Mr. Emden’s generalisations on the events 
of the last two decades may be, they 
inevitably look a little thin when compared 
with the solidly documented pages on the 
earlier periods. 

But if there are dangers in bringing 
constitutional commentary up to date, 
there are also compensations. The long 
and thorough historical treatment of each 
aspect dealt with enables the relevant 
issues to be brought out with striking 
clarity, and Mr. Emden’s forthright 
opinions as to the right courses to be 
pursued help to give his book its stimu- 
lating quality. 


F, M. G. WILLSON 


Federalism and Constitutional Change 
By WILuiaM S. LIVINGSTON. Clarendon Press (Oxford), 1956. Pp. xi+380. 42s. 


THE subject of this book is the process of 
constitutional amendment in _ federal 
countries, but the intention of the author 
is to use this subject to illustrate a new 
approach to the study of federal govern- 
ment. While other writers have dealt 
with federal institutions as a problem in 
constitutional law, Professor Livingston’s 
aim is to trace the underlying social 
diversities which shape the way in which 
the institutions operate. This is an 
interesting approach, and it is clearly 
set Out in the first two or three pages. 
Unfortunately the author then proceeds 
to develop his conceptual framework in a 
way that is more confusing than helpful. 
Not only does he insist that federal 
institutions must be viewed in relation to 


the underlying social forces, he also 
insists that the accepted definitions of the 
term shall be abandoned. He claims that 
it is a mistake to define federalism closely 
or to classify countries as federal or unitary; 
all societies contain elements of diversity 
which give rise to federal “ instrumen- 
talities.’ This last word is given so 
many ineanings by Professor Livingston, 
ranging from laws and regulations to 
theories, concepts and attitudes, that it 
becomes an omnibus term which lacks all 
precision. Generalisations based on this 
use of language are at best cloudy and at 
worst meaningless. As an example, it is 
difficult to make much sense of the 
statement that “ ultimately the instru- 
mentalities enter into and become part 
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of that [psycho-sociological] complex which 
determines the nature of the instrumen- 
talities ” (page 7). 

Once the reader emerges from this 
rather foggy introduction, however, he is 
in clean air, and indeed he may find 
himself blinking at the contrast. For in 
the long chapter that follows on the 
amendment of the Canadian Constitution 
there is hardly a word about the underlying 
social forces. We are indeed told that 
disagreement over the amendment pro- 
cedure “is but the outward manifestation 
of deeper schisms in the society itself,” 
but we are never told what these schisms 
are. The economic decline of the Mari- 
time Provinces, the different attitudes of 
Protestants and Roman Catholics to certain 
kinds of social legislation, the concentration 
of the head offices of nation-wide business 
concerns in Ontario—all these familiar 
and important facts are ignored completely. 
These might not be serious omissions in 
a straightforward history of the legal 
developments, but they seem very curious 
in the light of the author’s stated aims. 

The discussion of constitutional amend- 
ments in Australia and Switzerland takes 
more account of the social factors involved, 
because in each of these countries a 
referendum is a necessary part of the 
process. While the discussion is interest- 
ing, however, it does not penetrate far 
beneath the surface. The reluctance of 
Australian voters to support amendments 
is said to indicate the existence of diversities 
in society, but these diversities are not 
otherwise described. On the other hand, 
the readiness of the Swiss voters to 
support amendments does not indicate 
the absence of diversities, but merely the 
Swiss tradition: ‘“‘ The Swiss have always 
amended their constitution whenever 
necessary ; therefore they continue to do 
so” (page 196). 
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Professor Livingston believes in popular 
rule and does not think political institutions 
should acquire vested interests of their 
own. He notes that there have been 
issues on which the Dominion Government 
of Canada has been opposed by most or 
all of the Provincial Governments, but 
instead of realising that occasional conflicts 
of this kind are inevitable in a federation 
he maintains that they are “logically 
impossible ” in a system of representative 
government. Such conflicts show “ that 
someone, somewhere, has drawn improper 
inferences from the materials on which 
an estimate of public opinion is based. 
Such a situation being false, steps should 
be taken at once to improve it; whether 
this means a change of policy, a reorgan- 
isation of institutions, a dissolution of 
legislatures, or another Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Conference is unimportant ” (page 
106). Evidently Professor Livingston has 
never accepted that politics is the art of 
the possible. 

Despite these limitations, this is in many 
respects a useful book. The author 
examines both the provisions for constitu- 
tional amendment in the main federations 
(and in some other countries), and the 
controversies that have developed around 
them. He discusses all the successful 
attempts that have been made to amend 
these constitutions and many of the 
unsuccessful attempts. If the introduction 
is ignored the book can be regarded as a 
useful work of reference, the value of 
which is enhanced by an excellent biblio- 
graphy. On the other hand, if the author’s 
intentions are taken seriously and the 
book is judged by the standards he has 
set himself, the verdict must be that he 
has not succeeded. The field is still open 
for a comparative study of the sociology 
of federalism. 

A. H. BircH 
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RECENT GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 





The following official publications issued 
by H.M.S.O. are of particular interest to 
those engaged in, or studying, public 
administration. The documents are avail- 
able for reference in the Library of the 
Institute. 


ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNALS AND 
ENQUIRIES, COMMITTEE ON 


Memoranda submitted by Government 
departments. Vol. iv. Ministry of 
Transport; Ministry of Works; War 
Works Commission. pp. iv, 99. 1956. 
As. 


Memoranda submitted by Government 
departments. Vol. v. Scottish depart- 
ments ; Lord Chancellor’s Office ; Ser- 
vice departments; Inland Revenue ; 
Customs and Excise; Ministry of 
Supply. pp. 127. 1956. 5s. 


AGRICULTURE, FISHERIES AND Foop, 
MINISTRY OF 


Agricultural statistics 1954-55. England 
and Wales—Agricultural censuses and 
production. pp. 105. 1956. 5s. 6d. 


Agricultural statistics 1954-55. United 
Kingdom—Agricultural censuses and 
production, with separate figures for 
England and Wales, Scotland, Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, pp. vi, 
38. 1956. 3s. 


Domestic food consumption and 
expenditure, 1954: annual report of the 
National Food Survey Committee. pp. v, 
89. 1956. 5s. 


Diets of different groups and types of 
family ; food supplies and prices in 
1954, 
Food Standards Committee—Report on 
sausages. pp. 15. 1956. 9d. 
Mid-Wales investigation report: con- 


clusions on recommendations. Cmd. 
9809. pp. 7. 1956. 6d. 


The Government is in general agree- 
ment with the recommendations in 
the report (Cmd. 9631) and consider 
that prosperity, stable employment, 
and improvement of services in the 


rural areas of Wales can best be pro- 
moted by the development of agri- 
culture. 


Proposed British egg marketing scheme : 
report by G. G. Baker on the public 
inquiry into objections. Cmd. 9805. 
pp. 172. July, 1956. 6s. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


Report for the year ended 29th February, 
1956. Cmd. 9828. pp. 14. 9d. 


BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION 


Annual report and accounts, 1955-56: 
Cmd. 9803. pp. 160. 6s. 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 


Report and accounts for 1955-56. H.C. 
363. pp. 88. 15 illus., charts, tabs. 6s. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Report and accounts for 1955-56. H.C. 
364. pp. vii, 61. 6 illus., 8 graphs, map. 
4s. 6d. 


BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION 
Eighth annual report and accounts. 
H.C. 290. Vol. i—Report. pp. vi, 88. 
13 illus, 19 charts. 4s. Vol. ii— 
Financial and statistical accounts. pp. 
viii, 266. 7s. 6d. 


BROADCASTING, SELECT COMMITTEE ON 


Broadcasting (anticipation of debates) ; 
report, proceedings and minutes of 
evidence. H.C. 288. pp. x, 169. 
May, 1956. 8s. 


Recommends that in future any 
limitation on anticipation should 
apply only from the time of the 
announcement of business, and that 
the limitation should not begin to 
operate in seven days before the 
business in question is to be taken. 


BUILDING RESEARCH BOARD 
Report of the Board, with the report of 
the Director of Building Research for 
the year 1955. pp. iv, 71. 235 illus., 
bibliog. 1956. 5s. 
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CABLE AND WIRELESS LIMITED 


Accounts for the year ended 31st March, 
with the report of the Directors. Cmd. 
9830. pp. 20. Is. 


CENTRAL HEALTH SERVICES COUNCIL 


Report for the year ended 31st Decem- 
ber, 1955, preceded by a statement 
made by the Minister of Health. H.C. 
329. pp. 40. Is. 9d. 


Report of the Sub-Committee on the 
medical care of epileptics. pp. 31. 
1956. Is. 3d. 


CENTRAL LAND BOARD 


Report for the financial year 1955-56. 
H.C. 305. 1s. 3d. 


CENTRAL STATISTICAL OFFICE 


National income and expenditure, 1956. 
pp. ii, 72. 6s. 


Contains estimates of the national 
product, income and expenditure for 
the year 1938, and for each of the 
years 1946 to 1955. 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
WELFARE ACTS 


Return of schemes made... in the 
period from ist April, 1955, to 31st 
March, 1956. H.C. 309. pp. 38. 2s. 3d. 


COLONIAL OFFICE 


Commentary on the despatches from 
the Governors of Kenya, Uganda, and 
Tanganyika and the Administrator, East 
Africa High Commission, on the East 


Africa Royal Commission 1953-55 
report. (Cmd. 9475.) pp. 6. July, 
1956. 6d. 


Cyprus: report for the year 1955. pp. 


138. 15 illus., folding map, bibliog. 
1956. 5s. 

Digest of colonial statistics. July- 
August, 1956. 6s. 

Singapore constitutional conference. 
Cmd. 9777. pp. 39. 1956. Is. 9d. 


The main documents considered at 
the conference, April, 1956, with an 
explanatory commentary. 


Ten years of colonial development and 
welfare, 1946-55. pp. 40. 1956. 2s. 
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A brief outline, mainly in pictures, 
showing how the money for develop- 
ment purposes has been spent, and 
why. 


Colonial Office List, 1956. pp. vi, 420. 
Map. 30s. 


An invaluable year book giving 
detailed accounts of the various terri- 
tories in the colonial empire, with the 
civil establishments, regional organisa- 
tions, record of staff services, and 
list of government papers of colonial 
interest published during 1955. 


COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS 


Sixth report—Civil appropriation 
accounts. H.C. 348. pp. 36. 1956. 
Is. 6d. 


COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS OFFICE 


Child migration to Australia: report to 
a fact-finding mission. Cmd. 9832. 
pp. 14. 1956. 9d. 


Second report of the Overseas Migra- 
tion Board, August, 1956. Cmd. 9835. 
pp. 39. 1s. 9d. 


Recommends that the United King- 
dom should continue to encourage 
migration to other parts of the 
Commonwealth, with financial assist- 
ance to the extent that provision can 
be made, the United Kingdom con- 
tribution being at the rate of £150,000 
per annum. 


EcONOMIC TRENDS 
May, June and July, 1956. 2s. monthly. 


EDUCATION, MINISTRY OF 


Education in 1955: report of the 
Ministry of Education and the statistics 
of public education for England and 
Wales. Cmd. 9785. pp. iv, 229. July, 
1956. 9s. 6d. 


FIRE SERVICES 
(Counties and county boroughs, Eng- 
land and Wales.) Report of the Chief 
Inspector for the year 1955. Cmd. 9845. 
pp. 18. Is. 


Foop INVESTIGATION BOARD 
Report of the Director of Food Investiga- 
tion for the year 1955. D.S.1R. 
pp. vi, 76. 1956. 4s. 
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FOREIGN OFFICE 


Report on the administration of the 
Sudan for the year 1950-51. Cmd. 
9798. pp. vi, 157. July, 1956. 6s. 


Report on the proceedings of the Sub- 
Committee of the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission, Lancaster 
House, London, 19th March-4th May, 
1956. Cmd. 9770. pp. 63. 2s. 6d. 


Sudan No. 3 (1956). Self-determina- 
tion in the Sudan : summary of develop- 
ments. No. 15, 1951—Ist January, 
1956. Cmd. 9829. pp. 19. Is. 


Treaty series no. 20 (1956). Convention 
between the Government of the United 
Kingdom . . . and the Government of 
the Netherlands on social security, The 
Hague, 11th August, 1954. Cmd. 9792. 
pp. 39 (English and Dutch texts). 
July, 1956. 1s. 9d. 


Treaty series no. 21 (1956). Agreement 
between the parties to the North 
Atlantic Treaty for co-operation regard- 
ing atomic information, Paris, 22nd 
June, 1955. Cmd. 9799. pp. 14. 
July, 1956. 3s. 6d. 


Treaty series no. 28 (1956). Inter- 
national agreement for the regulation 
of the production and marketing of 
sugar, London, October, 1953. Cmd. 
9185. pp. 225. September, 1956. 8s. 


FUEL AND POWER, MINISTRY OF 


Statistical digest 1955. pp. 224. 1956. 
27s. 6d. 


Except for petroleum industries, 
figures are mainly confined to Great 
Britain. Four line maps are included 
showing the boundaries of the various 
boards. 


FUEL RESEARCH BOARD 


Report, with the report of the Director 
of Fuel Research, for 1955. pp. 84. 
1956. 4s. 8 plates. 


HEALTH, MINISTRY OF 


Hospital and specialist services, England 
and Wales. Statistics for the year ended 
3lst December, 1953. pp. x, 309. 
Folio. 27s. 6d. 


Hospitals’ directory, England and 
Wales, 1955. pp. vi, 287. 15s. 


RECENT GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


HEALTH, MINISTRY OF ; DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH FOR SCOTLAND; MINISTRY OF 
EDUCATION 


An inquiry into health visiting: report 
of a working party on the field of work, 
training and recruitment of health 
visitors. pp. xii, 183. 1956. 6s. 6d. 


HIstToric BUILDINGS COUNCIL 
FOR SCOTLAND 


Third annual report, 1955. H.C. 298. 
pp. 12. Map. 9d. 


HOME OFFICE 


Report of the Commissioner of Police 
of the Metropolis for the year 1955. 
Cmd. 9786. pp. 96. 1956. 5s. 


HovusE OF COMMONS 


Special report from the Select Com- 
mittee on the House of Commons Dis- 
qualification Bill. H.C. 349. pp. Ixxii, 
259. July, 1956. 14s. 


HOousING AND LocaAL GOVERNMENT, 
MINISTRY OF 


Rates and rateable values in England 
and Wales, 1955-56. pp. 60. 3s. 


Valuations are those of 1955. 


Local government: areas and status of 
local authorities in England and Wales. 
Cmd. 9831. pp. 17. July, 1956. Is. 


Report of the Committee on Synthetic 
Detergents. pp. iv, 60. 1956. 3s. 


Detergents at the place of use; at 
sewage works; effects on rivers and 
streams; synthetic detergents and 
water supplies. 


INDUSTRIAL INJURIES ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Report . . . on the rules governing 
assessment of disablement in cases 
involving damage to an organ which, 
in a normal person, is one of a pair. 
Cmd. 9827. pp. 10. August, 1956. 8d. 


JOURNAL OF AFRICAN ADMINISTRATION 
July, 1956. 2s. 6d. 
An interesting article by Roger How- 
man describes the nature of African 
leadership, the phases through which 
it passes and the manner in which it is 
developing in Southern Rhodesia. 
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LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE, 
MINISTRY OF 


Annual report for 1955. Cmd. 9791. 
pp. vii, 159. 15 illus. 6s. 


Careers guide: opportunities in the 
professions and in business management. 
3rd ed. April, 1956. pp. 140. 3s. 6d. 


Factory orders : a volume of regulations, 
orders, rules, etc., under the Factories 
Acts, 1937 and 1948, and certain other 
Acts. pp. 484. 1956. 15s. 


Port transport industry: report of a 
committee appointed . . . to enquire 
into the operation of the Dock Workers 
(Regulation of Employment) Scheme, 
1947. Cmd. 9813. pp. iii, 63. July, 
1956. 3s. 6d. 


Origin, nature and operation of the 
scheme; the employers’ proposals, 
the future of the scheme, and con- 
sideration and recommendations re- 
garding many minor amendments. 


Report of a Court of Inquiry into the 
causes and circumstances of a dispute 
between the Iron and Steel Trades 
Employers’ Association and the National 
Joint Trade Unions’ Craftsmen’s Iron 
and Steel Committee. Cmd. 9843. 
pp. 22. August, 1956. 1s. 3d. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR’S OFFICE 


Civil judicial statistics for the year 1955. 
Cmd. 9775. pp. 60. 1956. 2s. 6d. 


Report of the Committee on Land 
Charges. Cmd. 9825. pp. 17. July, 
1956. Is. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


The hazards to man of nuclear and allied 
radiations. Cmd. 9780. pp. vii, 128. 
1956. 5s. 6d. 


Nature of radiation and its effects on 
the health of the individual; the 
genetic effects of radiation; existing 
and foreseeable levels of exposure to 
radiation. 


Report for the year 1954-55. Cmd. 
9787. pp. 292. Bibliogs. June, 
1956. 10s. 


Report on the supply of certain rubber 
footwear, 4th May, 1956. H.C. 328. 
pp. vi, 107. 1956. 5s. 
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Practices which the Commission con- 
sider are against the public interest 
and which should be discontinued, 
include the following: price con- 
sultation among members of the 
Rubber Footwear Manufacturers’ 
Association, understanding on sea- 
sonal prices, special terms to selected 
users. 


MONOPOLIES AND RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 
COMMISSION 


Report on the supply of hard fibre 
cordage. H.C. 294. pp. v, 143. 1956. 
4s. 6d. 


Commission’s conclysions are that 
the Hard Fibre Cordage Federation’s 
common price system and its arrange- 
ments for discounts and resale price 
maintenance and for controlling the 
prices of certain imports, operate 
against the public interest and that 
they should therefore be brought to 
an end. 


MONTHLY DIGEST OF STATISTICS 


May, June, and July, 1956. 4s. 6d. 
each issue. 


NATIONAL ASSISTANCE BOARD 

Report for the year ended 31st Decem- 

ber, 1955. Cmd. 9781. pp. 65. 1956. 

3s. 6d. 
The number of weekly assistance 
allowances current in December, 
1955, was 1,612,000, a decrease of 
184,000 compared with 1954. 


New Towns Act, 1946 


Reports of the East Kilbride and Glen- 
rothes Development Corporations for 
the year ended 31st March, 1956. H.C. 
324. pp. 76. 5 illus., 2 folding plans. 
4s. 


OVERSEA EDUCATION 
July, 1956. Quarterly, 2s. 


PENSIONS, MINISTRY OF 


Report for the year 1955. Cmd. 9826. 
pp. 128. 7 illus., 4 charts. 1956. 5s. 


PIGS AND BACON REORGANISATION 
COMMISSION 
Report. Cmd.9795. pp.114. 2 folding 
maps. July, 1956. 5s. 6d. 
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RECENT GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


mn- Review of marketing schemes from ScoTTIsH MILK MARKETING SCHEME, 1933 
est 1932 to date; proposals for a pig I ti . 
od, industry development authority ; de- mecceporsting amendments made in the 


Scheme up to and including Ist May, 


n- tailed proposals for marketing of 9 

the bacon pigs, and bacon. 1956. pp. 28. 1s. 9d. 

rs’ 

ca- Post OFFICE SCOTTISH OFFICE 

red Second report of the Mobile Radio Annual report of the General Board of 
Committee. pp. 32. 1956. 1s. 6d. Control for Scotland for the year 1955. 


Cmd. 9807. pp. 20. 1956. 1s. 6d. 


CES This report deals with the revision of 
the plans for allocating the frequencies 93rd report of H.M. Inspector of 
amongst the various categories of Constabulary for Scotland for the year 
~% users and the reduction in the width ended 31st December, 1955. Cmd. 


of the frequency channels assigned to 9771. pp. 16. 1956. 9d. 
services in the high bands. 


hat SELECT COMMITTEE ON ESTIMATES, 
n’s PuBLic Works LoaN BOARD SESSION 1955-56 
+ ; 81st annual report, 1955-56. pp. 15. Third Report—Works and buildings of 
pte 1s. 3d. the Service departments (Army). H.C. 
ote 7 198. pp. xxxii, 320. 1956. 14s. 
hat RoaD RESEARCH BOARD Among other recommendations, the 
to Report, with the report of the Director Committee recommends that the 
of Road Research, for the year 1955. War Office should consider the 
) pp. iv, 95 14 illus., bibliog. 1956. 5s. appointment of an independent com- 
mittee to consider improved methods 
6d. SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, of office organisation and techniques. 
DEPARTMENT OF Fifth Report—Ministry of Works: 
Automation. pp. viii, 106. 16 illus., Directorate-General of Works. H.C. 
bibliog. 1956. 6s. 234. pp. xvi, 170. 1956. 8s. 
-m- A report on the technical trends and Criticises the great increase in the 
56. their impact on management and cost of the buildings for the new 
labour. Appendix V lists possible Colonial Office from the original 
nce subjects for investigation in connection estimates and states that the project 
ber, with the social and economic effects has involved from beginning to end 
of of automation. a considerable waste of public money. 
Automation in perspective. pp. 28. Sixth Report—Food supplies of the 
Illus. 1956. 1s. 6d. armed services. H.C. 322. pp. xxii, 
A simplified version of the full study 355. July, 1956. 17s. 
len- issued in May, 1956, and intended as Suggests consideration of the various 
for a popular introduction. anomalies in the ration scales between 
.C. the three services, and also of a joint 
ans. ScoTTISH DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH purchasing, storage, and supply service 
; i for the food supplies of the armed 
Report of the working party on housing forces in order to achieve substantial 
subsidies in Scotland. pp. 18. 1956. economies. 
Is. 
Rents of houses owned by local authori- STATIONERY OFFICE 
ties in Scotland, 1955. Cmd. 9773. Government publications, 1955. pp. 
826. pp. 42. 1956. 2s. viii, 1229, xlvi. 2s. 1956. 
- This catalogue contains all items 
Scottish HoME DEPARTMENT published by H.M. Stationery Office 
Civil judicial statistics, Scotland (in- during 1955, except Statutory In- 
: cluding licensing and bankruptcy), for struments, with a most useful index 
ling the year 1955. Cmd. 9808. 1956. arranged under titles, with cross 
Is. 9d. references where necessary. Com- 
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mand papers and H.C. papers are 
listed numerically. In every case the 
price is given. 


TRANSPORT AND CIVIL AVIATION, 
MINISTRY OF 


London traffic. 30th report of the 
London and Home Counties Traffic 
Advisory Committee, 1955. pp. 36. 
2 plans. 1956. 2s. 6d. 

Report of the Air Transport Advisory 
Council for the year ended 31st March, 
1956. pp. 15. 2s. 


Road accidents, 1955: general summary 
and statistical tables. pp. iv, 56. 4s. 6d. 


TRANSPORT USERS’ CONSULTATIVE 
COMMITTEE FOR GREAT BRITAIN 


Annual report for the year ended 31st 
December, 1955. H.C. 300. pp. 12. 
1956. 8d. 

Also reports of the Scottish Committee 
(H.C. 301, 9d.) and of the Wales and 
Monmouthshire Committee (H.C. 302, 
8d.). 


TREASURY 
Post Office Savings Banks—Account of 


all deposits received and paid during 
1955. pp. 5. 1956. 6d. 

Staffs employed in Government Depart- 
ments on Ist July, 1956. Cmd. 9841. 
pp. 4. 4d. 

Trinidad Oil Company: proposed 
purchase by the Texas Company. 
Cmd. 9790. pp. 9. June, 1956. 8d. 


UNITED KINGDOM ATOMIC’ ENERGY 
AUTHORITY 


Second annuai report, 1955-56. pp. iv, 
46. 2s. 6d. 


UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMITTEE 


Returns from Universities and Uni- 
versity Colleges in receipt of Treasury 
Grant, Academic Year 1954-55. Cmd. 
9800. 1956. 2s. 9d. 


Works, MINISTRY OF 
The Royal parks of London, by Richard 
Church. pp. 61.  Illus., maps, bibliog. 
1956. 2s. 6d. 
An attractive guide to the history 
and administration of the seven parks 
still the property of the Sovereign. 
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NEW SOURCES OF 
LOCAL REVENUE 


Pp. 260. Price 25s. 


18s. to R.I.P.A. members ordering direct from the Institute 


This book contains the report of a study group 
established by the Royal Institute of Public 
Administration to find ways of providing local 
authorities in England and Wales with new sources 
of local revenue, and of reducing their dependence 
on central government grants. An analysis is 
first made of the present state of local government 
finance in this country. Next the report describes 
the methods used to finance local government in 
other countries, including the local income tax 
levied in Sweden. It then proceeds to examine 
whether a number of local taxes imposed in other 
countries could be adopted in England and Wales. 
In conclusion it makes a series of authoritative 
recommendations for new sources of local revenue. 
Their adoption would reverse the trend towards 
close central control and decreasing local autonomy. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LIMITED 
40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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